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“OUR ANNUAL.” 
Up the well-remembered fairway, past 
the buoys and forts we drifted— 
Saw the houses, roads and churches, 
as they were a year ago. 
Far astern were wars and battles, all 
the dreary clouds were lifted, 
As we turned the Elbow Ledges— 
felt the engines ease to ‘‘Slow.”’ 


side and dingy paintwork, 
stripped for war and cleared for 
battle— 
Saw the harbor-tugs around us— 
smelt the English fields again,— 
English fields and English hedges— 
sheep and horses, English cattle, 
Like a screen unrolled before us, 
through the mist of English 
rain. 


Rusty 






Slowly through the basin entrance— 
twenty thousand tons a-crawl- 
ing 

With a thousand men aboard her, 
all a-weary of the War— 


Warped her round and laid alongside 
with the cobble-stones a-call- 
ing— 

“There’s a special train awaiting, 
just for you to come ashore.” 





Out again as fell the evening, down 
the harbor in the gloaming 
With the sailors on the fo’e’sle look- 
ing wistfully a-lee— 
Just another year of waiting—just 
another year of roaming 
For the Majesty of England—-for the 
Freedom of the Sea. 
Klaxon. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





AFTER SUNSET. 


When the voice of day is dumb 
Thro’ the autumn night they come. 


Love hath paved a golden path, 
From the sunset’s aftermath. 


Where their feet were wont to press 
Sweeps each wondrous seamless dress. 


“Our Annual’—All Souls. 








Let Faith’s bounteous board be spread 
For our well-beloved dead. 


Tho’ we see them not, nor hear, 
Yet we feel them gather near. 


Light Hope’s lamp and bid it burn 
That they see it, and return. 


This is faney’s golden dower— 
They are here for one sweet hour. 
Ivan Adair. 


The Bookman. 


ALL SOULS. 


I saw a vision in the night, 

And through the clouds a misty light. 
Below me in the myrtle trees 

The leaves were rustling in the breeze. 


On horses red and bay and white 

The Guardians moved across my sight. 
“‘O Lord,” I spoke, ‘‘and who are these 
Who ride among the myrtle trees?”’ 


An angel stood and said to me: 

‘‘Themselves shall teli thee who they 
be.”’ 

‘The men cried: ‘‘We are they that go 

To do His bidding to and fro. 








“The Lord has bid us walk the eartb 

To oversee man’s death and birth. 

We walked tonight to do His will 

And found the earth at peace and 
still.” 


Then said I: ‘Lord, how can this be? 
If earth is not at peace with Thee. 

For seventy years dost Thou condemn 
This Judah and Jerusalem.”’ 


The voice that answered was the Lord’s 
In good and comfortable words: 
‘‘Whoever fights the fight for Me 

Has peace for all eternity.” 


The sky behind the hills was gray, 
The Guardians passing on their way 
Left me and all the myrtle trees 
To sing together in the breeze 

F. 
The Spectator. 
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- AMERICA’S WEAPON FOR PEACE. 


A thoughtful Englishman possessed 
of a wide knowledge of international 
affairs, both political and economic, re- 
marked on December 5th, after reading 
President Wilson’s message to Con- 
gress delivered in Washington the day 
before: “There is one paragraph in 
that message worth a million men in 
France.” The paragraph he referred 
to runs as follows: “The most that 
can happen to the detriment of the 
German people is-this—that if they 
should still, after the war is over, con- 
tinue to be obliged to live under ambi- 
tious and intriguing masters interested 
to disturb the peace of the world, or 
classes of men whom the other peoples 
of the world could not trust, it might 
be impossible to admit them to the 
partnership of nations which must 
henceforth guarantee the world’s peace. 
That partnership must be a partner- 
ship of peoples, not a mere partnership 
of Governments. It might be impos- 
sible also in such untoward circum- 
stances to admit Germany to the free 
economic intercourse which must inev- 
itably spring out of the other partner- 
ship of a real peace. But there would 
be no aggression in that, and such a 
situation, inevitable because of dis- 
trust, would in the very nature of 
things sooner or later cure itself by 
processes which would assuredly 
set in.” 

An interpretation of this is hardly 
necessary, but it is extremely interest- 
ing and important to the aims of the 
Allies to follow out the suggestions 
made by President Wilson, for they 
are unquestionably much more than 
suggestions—they are a declaration of 
policy. The keynote of the whole mes- 
sage to Congress delivered by President 
Wilson at the beginning of the new 
session the first week in December is 
that the war must be won and that 


nothing can be allowed to interfere 
with the winning. He goes further in 
his statement*of the objects of the war 
than even “restitution, reparation, and 
guarantees,” for he aims to secure as 
one of the results of the war the free- 
dom of the German people. Once more, 
speaking for the nation, he pledges the 
entire strength of America to victory, 
and says to those who would compro- 
mise with the enemy that they must 
“carry their counsel elsewhere. We 
shall not entertain it. We shall regard 
the war as won only when the German 
people say to us, through properly ac- 
credited representatives, that they are 
ready to agree to a settlement based 
upon justice and a reparation of the 
wrongs their rulers have done.” 

President Wilson declares’ that 
America will not rest content with a 
partial victory, for he suggests, as 
quoted, that if the military victory of 
the Allies and America does not result 
in a complete change in the attitude of 
the rulers of the German Empire to- 
wards the problems of government, 
national and international, there are 
methods other than military which can 
be employed in bringing about this 
change. First, that Germany should 
be excluded from the proposed League 
of Nations through which certain in- 
ternational affairs can be regulated; 
second, that it might even be necessary 
for that League of Nations to enforce 
an economic boycott against the Ger- 
man Empire until in chastened spirit 
it was admitted there was no longer 
a place in the world for a Government 
that sought to enforce its rule upon 
others by might of armament. 

When it was said that this sugges- 
tion was worth a million men in 
France it was meant that no other 
threat could so get home to the Ger- 
man Government and the German peo- 
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ple as this, for, regardless of the for- 
tunes of war on the Continent, it is 
within the power of the United States 
and the Allies to use the weapon of 
the economic boycott to its utmost 
usefulness, and all Germans of intelli- 
gence know this to ke so. This and 
this alone is the answer to the ques- 
tion that is being asked with an air 
of bewilderment in every German 
newspaper and by public speakers, that 
question being: Why is it that while 
the German armies continue to win 
“victories” it is apparently impossible 
for the German Government to arrange 
for peace. The rulers of Germany 
know that there is no way of regain- 
ing the freedom of the seas for Ger- 
man commerce except by giving up the 
ill-gotten spoils of war, and without 
the freedom of the seas the German 
Empire cannot exist for long as a first- 
class Power; in fact, bankruptcy and 
stagnation would come to that country, 
which in 1913 had fair prospects of 
becoming the greatest foreign trader 
in all the world. 

The German Higher Command 
knows that there are but two ways in 
which German commerce can regain 
its freedom: one by a complete victory 
over America and the Allies on land 
and on sea, and the other by yielding 
such terms of peace as will satisfy the 
Allied nations. There can be no hope 
now left in Germany of such a victory 
over the world as to allow the dicta- 
tion of terms. So far as is now ap- 
parent, there is little intention or even 
thought within Germany of yielding to 
the terms of the Allies. The sole ob- 
ject of the German Higher Command 
at the present time is therefore to 
force the fighting to such a point as to 
win a compromise from exhausted op- 
ponents. To such Germans as have 
read carefully the message of Presi- 
dent Wilson to Congress on December 
4th and the Prime Minister’s address 
to Parliament on December 14th the 
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German cause must seem to be some- 
what hopeless, and if this same reader 
has been allowed access to a full state- 
ment of the preparations being made 
in America for a three years’ war, he 
will be an optimist indeed if he does 
not foresee a German defeat, the after- 
effects of which will test the recupera- 
tive power of the German Empire to 
the utmost. It may be that the masses 
of the German people have not been 
told of American preparation for war; 
it may be that the messages of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
have not been transmitted to them 
in full; and it may be that all news 
of American and Allied activities 
and purpose is so _ distorted and 
explained away that the _ people 
of Germany are unaware of the 
real situation. 

This is not true, however, of those 
who are directing the destinies of the 
country. It is safe to assume that 
these men are fully informed, and 
while their psychology may be at fault 
they are competent to gauge the real 
importance of the military and naval 
forces they now have in opposition to 
them and to estimate the additional 
weight that is being thrown into the 
seales day by day as the American ef- 
fort materializes. These features of 
the war, it must be assumed, they are 
competent to understand. In President 
Wilson’s message, however, there is a 
new threat, one which, if taken seri- 
ously, and it must be, cannot fail to 
arouse vast anxiety and to affect their 
policies in all directions. The economic 
boycott has now appeared above the 
horizon of war as something which 
may remain when armed hostilities 
have come to an end. It now has the 
official sanction of the strongest eco- 
nomic country in the world, and one 
to which Germany must look for the 
rehabilitation of her industry. While 
in desperation the Germany military 
leaders may make light of it, they can- 
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not escape its dread portent or the in- 
fluence it will have upon the commer- 
cial and industrial elements in the 
population, for these people are well 
able to understand what it might mean 
to Germany at peace, no matter how 
great the military gains might have 
been as a result of the war. The ef- 
forts of the German Higher Command 
to carry on during the winter months 
is evidence not only of a full apprecia- 
tion of what may happen in the spring 
when America gets into her stride in 
Europe, but also as to a hope that such 
nilitary advantage may ensue as to 
force a compromise that will eliminate 
the economic boycott from the calcu- 
lations of America and the Allies. 

President Wilson’s suggestions as to 
the possible uses of the economic 
weapon allow the inference that when 
America comes to the council table to 
discuss the affairs of peace it will be to 
advocate the use of economic forces 
rather than those of armament in com- 
pleting the victory over Prussianism 
and for maintaining the peace of the 
world in the future. The President 
now suggests the possibility that while 
Germany might be brought to that pass 
where peace would have to be made, 
that even this condition might not 
mean the purging of her Government 
of military designs for the future. He 
would deal with such a situation as 
this by using the economic weapon to 
enforce still further the dictates of 
humanity. He would use economic 
pressure to bring the German State 
into a fit condition to associate as an 
equal with other States already com- 
mitted to, and glad to accept, a broth- 
erhood idea for the control of all in- 
ternational relations. 

It is but a step from this temporary 
employment of the economic weapon 
to its permanent installation as the all- 
powerful force to be wielded by a 
League of Nations to keep the peace of 
the world. There are but two ways in 


which the peace of the world could be 
enforced by a powerful League. One 
is through a military and naval co- 
operation and the other through an 
economic boycott. There is everything 
in the attitude of the American people 
towards war, and in the utterances of 
President Wilson since this war began, 
to justify the belief that it would not 
be the American idea that peace should 
be maintained by turning the earth 
into an armed camp and the seas into 
a body of water useful principally for 
naval manoeuvres of overgrown war 
fleets. It is to escape this that the 
present war is being fought to a finish 
at enormous cost to all the peoples con- 
cerned. The disadvantages of the 
armed peace are too apparent to obtain 
unanimous support, for it would imply 
full liberty on the part of any country 
to prepare again for conflict. There 
would always exist as well the danger 
of a divided camp in the international 
councils and a sudden break that would 
plunge an armed world into another 
catastrophe exceeding in its horrors 
and destructiveness the present world- 
tragedy. Once the national armaments 
had been reduced to inconsiderable di- 
mensions and the machinery had been 
devised for the exercise of the eco- 
nomic boycott, it would be possible and 
practicable to render abortive any at- 
tempt to prepare for war or any re- 
fusal to submit international differ- 
ences to arbitration. President Wilson 
is not alone in his conclusion that the 
value of the economic boycott is one 
of the greatest discoveries of this war, 
perhaps the greatest, but he is the first 
head of a Government to give it official 
sanction. 

That out of this war will come a 
League of Nations pledged to the peace 
of the world is one of the defined as- 
pirations of the American people and 
the hope of all humanity. President 
Wilson expressed the idea and it has 
been endorsed in principle by all the 
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Government of the Allies, and in fact 
by representatives of the peoples of all 
the great nations. It has been general- 
ly assumed that this would be a 
League of Force, and, as such, many 
difficulties have been suggested in the 
way of successful organization and 
operation. The idea was put forth by 
President Wilson when the United 
States was a neutral. British states- 
men agreed that it was an admirable 
suggestion, but inquired doubtfully as 
to whether America wouid actually 
fight to enforce its decrees. America 
is now fighting to make this League 
possible, and having fought to create 
it, would fight, if necessary, to main- 
tain it. 

It will not be a League of Force, 
however, for such a League would be 
foredoomed to failure by reason of its 
character. By employing the economic 
boycott to its full power the League of 
Nations need never become a League 
of Force, and no people need be called 
upon to fight to prevent fighting. This 
is the message to the world that is 
contained in the President’s message to 
the American Congress. The forma- 
tion of such a League does not require 
the consent of all nations at the begin- 
ning. The foundations were laid when 
the Allied War Council met in Paris 
with America represented. If the na- 
tions now at war against the Central 
Powers were to form such a League, 
it would be joined at once, or very 
soon, by all countries now neutral, and 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey would 
not long remain outside the fold. It 
might need a slight preliminary eco- 
nomic pressure, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Wilson, to bring all the nations 
together ; the simplest method being a 
system of preferences to all those who 
joined the League voluntarily. 

This war has demonstrated the extent 
to which nations. are interdependent. 
When cut off from outside communica- 
tion some have starved, some have 
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ceased to be industrial, some have lost 
their maritime wealth, and all have 
suffered in many similar ways from 
lack of free communication with other 
natiqns.. Granted that one result of 
this war will be a decrease in arma- 
ment by agreement, no nation could 
ever begin to rearm without arousing 
to action the power of the economic 
boycott as wielded by all the other 
nations. In extreme cases no goods 
could enter or leave the country under 
ban. No one could cross the frontiers, 
there would be no postal or wire com- 
munication with the outside world, no 
ships could enter or leave its harbors. 
The boycotted country would, to all 
intents and purposes, cease to exist as 
an international force. Such a boycott 
would never need to be enforced. The 
solemn warning of the League of Na- 
tions would be all-sufficient to reduce 
the most bellicose people to a reason- 
able frame of mind. 

No League of Nations can be brought 
about unless each one yields something 
of its independence to the common 
cause, but the benefits conferred would 
so outweigh the concessions that there 
will be no question in the mind of any 
nation at the close of this war as to 
which is best; complete independence 
with the possibility of destruction, or 
a union with others and a guarantee 
of perpetual safety from aggression. 
There is no country in the world today 
that could not be brought to time by 
means of a world boycott. America 
would appear to be the least vulner- 
able, but an analysis of American for: 
eign trade and a glance at her interna- 
tional interests and aspirations will 
show that no Government at Washing- 
ton would dare bring the country to 
such a pass as to be cut off indefinitely 
from the rest of the world. 

There is no international dispute 
that cannot be justly settled by arbi- 
tration, and under the threat of a 
world boycott the Court of Arbitration 
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would be the only resort of those who 
choose to quarrel. Under its beneficent 
rule the small nations would be as safe 
as those of vast territory and wealth. 
With a guarantee of peace the armies 
of the world would shrink to the di- 
mensions of a police force, their true 
function. With a guarantee of peace 
the navies of the world would become 
patrols guarding the safety of the seas. 
The vast sums hitherto devoted to 
armaments could then be dispensed 
with, taxation could be lessened, and 
the power of industry increased. All 
these arguments in favor of peace are 
of obvious character and few question 
them. The use of the economic boycott 
to maintain it, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Wilson, is in harmony with the 
spirit of the idea itself. 

The real question now at issue in the 
world is first how to get peace, fol- 
lowed naturally by its corollary how 
to keep it. The first is only to be ob- 
tained by the defeat of Prussianism 
by armed and economic forces, and the 
second by a League of Nations pledged 
to the purpose. This is, in brief, a 
statement of the American position in 
relation to the war. No nation is more 
in earnest or will do more to contrib- 
ute to the military defeat of Germany 
than will the people of the United 
States, but this is but the first part of 
the declaration of faith that brought 
America into the war. From the Amer- 
ican point of view the war is not won 
until the full program has been car- 
ried out. With all their vast military 
power the American people do not be- 
lieve that the peace of the world can 
be maintained through gigantic arma- 
ments, and that is what President Wil- 
son is putting into words for his own 
people when he suggests the economic 
weapon as the all-powerful arbitrator 
as soon as the world can be brought 
back once more to a peace basis. 

To use the economic boycott as an 
effective weapon involves a world-wide 
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organization dominated by an Inter- 
national Council. Just how this Coun- 
cil should be organized and how the 
distribution of the voting power should 
be arranged is a matter for future 
agreement. This war has, however, 
destroyed pre-war standards of na- 
tional greatness. To give votes accord- 
ing to the figures of wealth, trade, or 
territory that obtained in 1913 would 
be unfair, not to say absurd. To dis- 
tribute them upon the same basis as 
prevails in 1918 would be equally out 
of the question. It is probable that the 
fairest way would be for each country, 
large or small, to have one vote, for all 
countries are equally interested in the 
purpose of the League and _ suffer 
equally in proportion through any dis- 
turbance of normal life and activity. 
To compel a nation to keep the peace 
by threatening armed attack is not the 
way to appeal to the best instincts of 
mankind. The threat of an economic 
boyeott would come more as an expres- 
sion of disapproval or displeasure from 
the rest of the world, and a doubt as 
to morality, wisdom, or justice of vio- 
lence would more readily arise in the 
face of such disapproval than in the 
face of opposing armies. A new era is 
dawning for the world, and statesmen 
must learn to think in new terms, or 
others with a larger vision will take 
their places. 

President Wilson’s message to Con- 
gress, delivered on December 4th, after 
the Allies have been at war forty 
months and the United States eight, is 
held by those well qualified to judge as 
one of the greatest State documents in 
American history. This is high praise, 
for in the one hundred and forty-one 
years since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence many great men, masters of 
thought, diction, and of high purpose 
have given to the world, from Wash- 
ington, messages of value not only to 
Americans, but to all humanity. The 
most valuable and significant feature 
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of this most recent message is the fact 
that it makes articulate the aspirations 
of a powerful nation. From the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
Mexico, the people of the United States, 
with but few dissenting voices, stand 
behind the President in his declaration 
of purpose first to throw into the scale 
against Germany every ounce of physi- 
cal power to be garnered from the 
length and breadth of the Republic and 
then, having achieved the desired re- 
sult, to set the seal of this power to an 
agreement with all other nations so 
minded to make world-wars impossible 
in the future. 

The message itself was addressed to 
the American people through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress assembled. It 
recounted the causes of the war and 
the reason for American participation. 
It voiced the determined purpose of 
America to fight to a finish that the 
world should be safe for democracy. 
It asked for a declaration of war 
against Austria-Hungary (granted at 
once by Congress with but one dissent- 
ing vote) that American effort to ex- 
tend aid to Italy should not be ham- 
pered. In all this fine effort, however, 
there was an outstanding paragraph of 
constructive statesmanship dealing 
broadly and fearlessly with that most 
complicated of all after-the-war issues, 
the future relations of the world to the 
German Empire. It was a brief refer- 
ence (given in full at the beginning of 
this article), but it furnishes the foun- 
dation for an economic structure of im- 

The Fortnightly Review. 


War and Disease. 


posing proportions and of enormous im- 
port to the future of all nations. It is 
a suggestion which required political 
daring to set forth in such unequivocal 
terms and which will furnish the Gov- 
ernments of all countries an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate the sincerity of 
their desire for permanent peace and 
their willingness to contribute materi- 
ally to its maintenance. 

The suggestion clashes with the 
formulas of several schools of econo- 
mists, but, if rightly considered, may 
prove a meeting-ground for them all in 
an attempt to solve the intricate prob- 
lems of international trade. There are 
possibilities in the idea far and beyond 
the expressed purpose of keeping the 
peace of the world, for it is not incon- 
ceivable that the trade wars of peace 
might in time here find their end and 
thus remove the cause of many contro- 
versies such as have often led to armed 
conflicts. It is unfortunate that the 
military situation is still so urgent as 
to prevent serious and thoughtful con- 
sideration of this matter, but even in 
these times it will be found that the 
train of thought thus started by Presi- 
dent Wilson will lead to more or less 
preparation for the discussion that will 
be inevitable later on. This interna- 
tional project promises to give occasion 
for a new school of economists, in 
which the vision will be wide and the 
purpose the advancement of all nations 
to the advantage of all rather than the 
advancement of one at the expense of 
others. 

James Davenport Whelpley. 





WAR AND 


The statement of Sir Douglas Haig 
that there is no preventable disease on 
the Western Front is in reality one of 
the most remarkable utterances of the 
war. It marks the beginning of a new 
chapter in human progress, for it 


means that disease is so far controlled 


DISEASE. 


that even war, the great begetter of 
plague and pestilence, has been ren- 
dered a healthy, if not a comfortable, 
occupation. Strange as it may seem, 
the soldier in his wet and muddy 
trenciies exposed to hardships and rig- 
ors hitherto undreamed of is safer 
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against the attack of disease than the 
civilian living in comfort at home. 

That this safety has not been se- 
cured by chance or even by a few sim- 
ple measures is now becoming under- 
stood at home. One by one the spe- 
cious arguments designed to belittle 
this accomplishment of our Army Med- 
ical Service have been disposed of. It 
was contended, for example, that, after 
all, soldiers were picked men in the 
very healthy period of life. The an- 
swer to this was the record of disease 
in every war within living memory 
(except the Japanese record in the 
Russo-Japanese War). A further an- 
swer was that thanks to the methods 
of recruiting and examination in vogue 
during the first year of war many very 
unfit men were passed for general serv- 
ice and went to France. Again, these 
soldiers were new to the game; they 
were raw material in a special sense; 
they came from lives comparatively 
sheltered to lives of intense hardship 
and danger. : 

A second argument was that the pre- 
vention of disease was possible, be- 
cause war is waged over new territory, 
which, unlike city areas, is not be- 
fouled with the microbes of disease. 
But here again the charge breaks down 
hopelessly because, in point of fact, 
this war has been waged over very old 
ground, intensively cultivated, satu- 
rated with microbes—witness the gan- 
grene and tetanus met with at first— 
and covered with innumerable villages 
the sanitation of most of which was 
primitive to a degree in pre-war days. 

Nor does the third argument, that 
disease never got a start owing to san- 
itary measures, fare any better than 
its predecessors. Disease did get a 
start. In the winter of 1914-1915 there 
was a dangerous threat of a typhoid 
epidemic in Northern France and Bel- 
gium which was met and defeated. There 
have been other attempts on the part 
of the old enemy to storm the fortress. 
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The truth is that our Army in 
France has been heaithy because every 
step which could be taken to secure its 
health was taken, every agency capable 
of helping in the battle canvassed, 
every man with special knowledge or 
capacity called into the service. It 
was and is a war of administrators on 
the one hand and scientists on the 
other. The scientists have made the 
laws, the administrators have carried 
them out; the one body of men has 
learned to know disease, the other body 
has used this knowledge to defeat it. 

All this sounds trite enough until an 
effort is made to understand its mean- 
ing. But once its meaning has been 
grasped it is seen that a revolution has 
taken place and that on medicine as 
on all other affairs the war must leave 
its indelible stamp. Medicine has put 
away childish things; it has become a 
man; it has, on a sudden, realized its 
own strength. It goes forward with 
great power to conquer new worlds. 

Even now it is possible to assess 
some of the permanent results of the 
war medicine and it is important that 
the public should do this, because the 
whole profession of doctoring is under- 
going a revolution which can only re- 
sult in bringing that profession into 
closer touch with the national life. The 
ancient shibboleths are as good as 
dead. The “bedside manner,” the cryp- 
tic prescription, the vague and pom- 
pous talk of other days, are simply no 
longer useful. The surgeon with his 
lists of cures in cases of grave internal 
maladies swept these lumber from a 
whole suite of the house of disease; 
the bacteriologist, the hygienist, the 
maker of vaccines and sera, the nerve 
doctor, the psychologist are busily en- 
gaged in cleansing the other rooms. In 
diphtheria, for example, not all the 
manners and prescriptions of the great- 
est of the “giants” is worth a single 
cubic centimetre of anti-diphtheria 
serum given in time. Nor in a case of 
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acute appendicitis is there any formula 
to compare even for an instant with the 
knife of the trained surgeon. 

The war has exalted the surgeon. 
Perhaps it will later on cast him low 
in the sense that it may render the 
field of his efforts a narrow one. For 
the first great and permanent lesson of 
the war is this: all acute disease is 
preventable. That doctrine is not new, 
but belief in it is new. It has been 
fiercely assailed. There are still vast 
numbers of people who choose to re- 
gard epidemics as evidences of Divine 
displeasure. There are doctors who 
accept measles and scarlet fever as in- 
evitable events in childhood, distress- 
ing, no doubt, but scarcely to be won- 
dered at. The war comes to those with 
a trumpet-call bidding them awake 
from their sleep. 

Let us take the case of typhoid fever. 
In the Boer War there were about 
20,000 cases of this disease in the 
British Army. The death-rate was 
very high. Hundreds of healthy young 
men who had entrusted their lives to 
their country for the purpose of de- 
fending that country, that is to say, 
with the intention, if it came to the 
worst, of selling their lives thriftily in 
the national cause, lost these lives 
thriftlessly and uselessly to a prevent- 
able disease. The State failed to pro- 
tect them and failed to succor them. 
The same story exactly was told of the 
Spanish-American War and of the Bal- 
kan Wars. 

The failure of the Boer War afforded 
a good opening to the men who re- 
fused to believe in inoculation. They 
rejoiced to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity. Inoculation was then a new 
idea and the process was but badly un- 
derstood. The men who had identified 
themselves with it were hard put to to 
justify the faith that was in them. 
They asked for time and fair trial. 
Both were indignantly denied them. 
They were reviled and abused; they 
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were scorned. The same _ reception 
which Harvey received when he ven- 
tured to tell the physicians of his day 
that the blood circulated, awaited 
them. In the face of these difficulties 
they worked on at their idea; in the 
years which succeeded the war they 
perfected it. They showed that inocu- 
lation does in fact prepare the blood 
against the enemy as a timely warning 
prepares a nation and sets it to devise 
means of safeguarding itself. They 
even convinced some of the sceptics so 
that when this war began a trial on a 
great scale was given to typhoid inocu- 
lation. Today every man capable of 
examining evidence is aware that not 
hundreds but hundreds of thousands 
owe their lives and health to this 
procedure. 

Typhoid fever, then, is an entirely 
preventable disease. It used to be said, 
and with truth, that any man over 
forty who contracted typhoid had bet- 
ter decide, on his recovery, where he 
would like to be buried. The after- 
effects of this disease are notoriously 
severe and insidious; they are of all 
kinds, ranging probably over the whole 
gamut of chronic disease. Yet they 
are all preventable and they can all be 
prevented by the simple expedient of 
segregating every case as it occurs, in- 
oculating every person who has been 
in contact with the case, and restrict- 
ing the activities of “carriers” until 
they are no longer infectious to other 
people. 

The case cf typhoid is typical. There 
are other cases. Thanks largely to the 
war and the experiences of the war, 
the Government have been moved to 
organize a great attack upon syphilis. 
Thus is the lesson of the preventable- 
ness of disease coming home. Syphilis 
is easily preventable in two ways. It 
can be secured against quite simply, as 
has been discovered by every great 
navy in the world, and it can be cured 
thoroughly. It is only necessary to 
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spread this knowledge, to insist upon 
cure in every case, and lo, a whole host 
of diseases which are syphilitic in or- 
igin disappear! This list includes lo- 
comotor ataxia, general paralysis of 
the insane, many cases of aneurism, of 
aortic disease (heart), a number of 
eye diseases, a number of brain dis- 
eases, a number of bone diseases, and 
others. 

Tetanus—lock-jaw—is another dread- 
ful scourge of which the Army doctor 
has rid us once and for all. It is al- 
most true, if it is not quite true, that 
no man need now die of tetanus. Pro- 
vided that the recipient of any dirt- 
contaminated wound has a dose of 
anti-tetanus serum administered at 
once and repeated in a week he can be 
reasonably sure that tetanus will not 
follow his wound. In peace-time this 
may not mean very much. In war it 
has meant hundreds of lives. 

The second lesson of the war is this. 
The nature and methods of attack of 
almost every disease, if nat of every 
disease, can be discovered if a big 
enough effort is made to discover them. 
The Army has inaugurated and has 
practised the method of mass attack 
upon disease. It has been forced to do 
so because time has been short and 
danger correspondingly great. The 
method consists in throwing upon a 
single problem the whole of the avail- 
able scientific ability. Every aspect is 
dealt with at the same time; every clue 
is followed up; every shred of infor- 
mation collected. The information is 
then sifted and co-ordinated. Action 
follows. : 

This method was pursued when 
trench-foot became a real source of 
weakness. A large number of scientific 
men were engaged on the problem. All. 
kinds of—to the lay mind—unlikely ex- 
periments were carried out. It was 
shown that cold alone will not produce 
this type of gangrene, then it was 
shown that wet alone is also innocuous. 
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Finally the truth emerged that cold 
and wet together would produce the 
condition. Another series of experi- 
ments proved that the addition of salt 
to the water rendered it less harmful 
to the skin and prevented cracking; 
still another series bore testimony to 
the value of any oil or fat as a cover- 
ing to the skin and as an insulator so 
far as the radiation of heat was con- 
cerned. In a short period of time a 
complete view of the trouble was pos- 
sible. The administrator stepped in 
and orders were given. Very soon 
trench-foot became a “crime” rather 
than a misfortune, and the condition 
has been, to all intents and purposes, 
abolished. 

In quite another direction mass at- 
tack solves a riddle which has puzzled 
mankind since the days of the Pha- 
raohs. In the bodies of Egyptian mum- 
mies are found parasites known as Bil- 
harzia. These parasites cause a very 
severe disease characterized by bleed- 
ing and exhaustion and most intract- 
able to treatment. When it was neces- 
sary to send large bodies of troops to 
Egypt the problem of this disease be- 
came acute, for many of the soldiers 
fell victims to it. 

Mass attack was again resorted to 
and a medical mission under Lieut.- 
Colonel Leiper was sent out. At once 
every avenue of information was 
opened up and every source of infor- 
mation tapped. It had been supposed 
for a long time that the parasite of 
the disease entered the body by pierc- 
ing a hole in the skin when the skin 
ywas immersed in water—e.g. during 
bathing. It was further believed that 
the parasite had an intermediate life- 
stage and this was passed in the body 
of some fresh-water mollusc. 

The obvious thing to do was to ob- 
tain all the fresh-water molluscs in 
the danger area and carefully and sys- 
tematically investigate the bodies of 
all of them. The test was a big one, 
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out mass attack rendered the task 
possible. Boys were hired to collect 
the “snails,” and as soon as they were 
brought in trained laboratory work- 
ers began to search their bodies. 

The result was that within three 
months a problem which all the ages 
had failed to solve was a problem no 
longer. The snail was found. It had 
been proved that its body was full of 
the Bilharzia. It had been shown how 
these parasites left the snail, how they 
swam about and how they found and 
entered their new host, man. Further, 
it had been made clear that these 
snails inhabit the small pools left dur- 
ing dry weather and that they die if 
the pools are dried up. 

The administrator began his work 
at this point. He is now drying the 
pools, making regulations about bath- 
ing and the purification of the water. 
It is only a question of time till this 
ancient and severe affliction is as much 
a matter of history as the other plagues 
of Egypt. 

But mass attack was employed 
nearer home than Egypt and on a 
bigger matter than trench-foot. It was 
employed in connection with the heal- 
ing and treatment of the wounds of 
war. This matter, of course, was 
paramount. The first weeks of war 
saw a most fearful epidemic—the term 
is used advisedly—of blood-poisoning 
in wounds, with often gangrene of the 
gaseous type as a complication and 
frequent tetanus as a sequela. Hun- 
dreds of surgeons found themselves 
faced by a state of matters of which 
they had read in old textbooks, but 
which they had never even dreamed 
they might be called upontotreat. They 
were at a loss; the usual methods of 
the operating-room were useless; the 
infections were so virulent that they 
defeated all the antiseptic formule 
which the name of Jister had 


hallowed. 
Sir Almroth Wright was enlisted in 
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the war and began laboratory work in 
Boulogne forthwith; Dr. Dakin was 
also enlisted. Hosts of laboratories 
took up different aspects of the ques- 
tion, hosts of experiments were carried 
out, immense numbers of preparations 
were compounded and tried. In a few 
months the scientists laid it down that 
these wounds must be treated along 
definite lines. They must never be 
sewn up in the first instance; they 
must, on the contrary, be kept open 
and kept drained. They must be kept 
wet. Those were the cardinal princi- 
ples, and authority stepped in and in- 
culeated them. No matter what a 
man’s private ideas might be he had to 
conform to these main lines of action. 
The result was that, thanks to the gen- ; 
eral obedience manifested, the wounds 
of war were brought under reasonable 
control. The mass attack then changed 
its direction. At this hour it goes on. 
The idea now is to find the ideal anti- 
septic which will kill the germs of dis- 
ease yet not injure the patient’s tis- 
sues. A good beginning has been made 
with the preparation known as “eusol,” 
which is now in very wide use and 
which has given most remarkable 
results. 

We pass from this to the third great 
principle which has emerged from this 
war work. It is that there is no limit 
to the penalty which may have to be 
paid when a preventable disease is not 
prevented. The writer recently heard 
a well-known neurologist make the 
following remarkable statement: “If 
you will line up ten men in a row,” he 
said, “and then explode a shell near - 
them, but not so near as to do them 
bodily hurt, I will, two months later, 
tell you which of the ten men were 
feeble as boys at school and which were 
strong and able to take part in all the 
school games.” 

On being asked to explain what he 
meant, he said that so far as he had 
been able, in a large experience, to 
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judge, the victims of persistent “shell- 
shock” were the “boys who had been 
unable to play games at school.” These 
boys on being pressed for an answer 
nearly always admitted that they re- 
frained from games, not because they 
didn’t want to play, but because they 
knew that they had not the physical 
strength and fitness of their fellows. 
And these boys if pressed still further 
to exercise their memories could near- 
ly always point to some so-called minor 
ailment—ear trouble, nose trouble, 
throat trouble during early life. These 
chronic’ inflammations came on, as a 
rule, after measles or scarlet fever. 
Here, then, is a story worth the na- 
tion’s attention—and it is borne out by 
other work in other military hospitals. 
The boy has measles. He gets sore 
throat afterwards, or he gets trouble in 
his ears. He does not play games, as 
often as not pretending to others and 
to himself that he does not like games. 
He goes into a sedentary occupation. 
Then a time of stress comes. He en- 
ters the ranks of the neurasthenic, the 
nervous, the weaklings. At thirty, per- 
haps, he is beginning: tc go downhill. 
A good middle-aged man is lost to the 
State. 
The Army has learned all this to its 
cost. In civil life the lesson was not 
learned because the effects of the early 
weakening were not apparent. The 
nation was not then dependent upon 
its man-power in the sense in which it 
is dependent today. But the loss to the 
nation was just as great then as now. 
These three lessons are the first fruit 
of the experience of health in war. 
There is not any room for doubt that 
they must sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better, be applied to civilian 
life. If disease is preventable in the 
Army it is likewise preventable at 
home, where if the population is less 
select in a health sense it is much more 
The National Review. 
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comfortably situated. Again, if mass 
attack has been able to solve the riddle 
of the most obscure of diseases, mass 
attack can and must be applied to 
those infections familiarity with which 
has bred contempt of them. Finally, 
we cannot afford, as a nation reduced 
by war, to pay the penalty of failure 
to secure immunity from infectious 
disease. 

The question arises, How are these 
war lessons to be applied in practice? 
This is truly an immense administra- 
tive problem, for it raises issues with 
the medical profession on the one hand 
and with the civilian patient on the 
other. Happily signs are not wanting 
that it is in process of solution at the 
present moment. Meantime the public 
should bear in mind that while the 
tropics are being purged of malaria 
and yellow fever and sleeping sickness 
and dysentery, and while the Army 
goes free of disease in France, scarlet 
fever and measles and rheumatic fever 
rage unabated among us and our 
children. 

It is probable that about 60 per cent 
of all cases of heart disease can be 
traced back to rheumatic fever. How 
many cases of Bright’s disease go back 
to scarlet fever is problematical, but 
certainly the number is large. Measles 
has been described as one of the fore- 
runners of consumption. There is, fur- 
ther, consumption itself, with ‘which 
we have coquetted so long but against 
which no mass attack in the real sense 
has ever been launched. And there is 
eancer, about which, in spite of the 
National Research Fund, the same is 
roughly true. Unkind as the statement 
is, one almost wishes that during the 
war our Armies had been threatened 
seriously by one of the old enemies 
among home diseases. Today, had 
that been the case, we might have been 
celebrating the conquest over it. 

Wilson MacNair. 
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THE SPY IN BLACK. 


By J. Storer Ciovuston. 
PART II. 


A Few CuHaPTERS BY THE EDITOR. 


I. Tue PLeasant STRANGER. 

It was in July of that same year 
that the Rev. Alexander Burnett was 
abashed to find himself inadvertently 
conspicuous. He had very heartily 
permitted himself to be photographed 
in the center of a small group of lads 
from his parish who had heard their 
country’s call and were home in their 
khaki for a last leave-taking. More- 
over, the excellence of the photograph, 
and the undeniably close resemblance 
of his own portrait to the reflection 
he surveyed each morning when shav- 
ing, had decidedly pleased him. But 
the appearance of this group, first as 
an illustration in a local paper and 
then in one that enjoyed a very wide 
circulation indeed, embarrassed him 
not a little. For he was a modest, 
publicity-avoiding man, and also he 
felt he ought to have been in khaki 
too. 

Not that Mr. Burnett had anything 
really to reproach himself with, for he 
was in the forties, some years above 
nilitary age. But he was a widower 
without a family, who had already 
spent fifteen years in a sparsely-inhab- 
ited parish in the southeast of Scot- 
land not very far from the Border; 
and ever since he lost his wife had 
been uneasy in mind and a little mor- 
bid, and anxious for change of scene 
and fresh experiences. He was to get 
them, and little though he dreamt it, 
that group was their beginning. In- 
deed, it would have taken as cunning 
a brain to scent danger in the trifling 
incidents with which his strange ad- 
venture began as it took to arrange 
them. And Mr. Burnett was not at 


all cunning, being a simple, quiet man. 
In appearance he was rather tall, with 


a clean-shaven, thoughtful face, and 
hair beginning to turn gray. 

A few days later a newspaper ar- 
rived by post. He had received sev- 
eral already from _ well-meaning 
friends, each with that group in it, 
and he sighed as he opened this one. 
It was quite a different paper, how- 
ever, with no illustrations, but with a 
certain page indicated in blue pencil, 
and a blue pencil mark in the margin 
of that page. What his attention was 
called to was simply the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Mr. Maxwell, min- 
ister of the parish of Myredale, had 
been appointed to another charge, and 
that there was now a vacancy there. 

Mr. Burnett looked at the wrapper, 
but his name and address had been 
typewritten and gave him no clue. He 
wondered who had sent him the 
paper, and then his thoughts naturally 
turned to the vacant parish. He knew 
that it lay in a certain group of north- 
ern islands, which we may call here 
the Windy Isles, and he presumed that 
the stipend would not be great. Still, 
it was probably a better living than 
his own small parish, and as for its 
remoteness, well, he liked quiet, out-of- 
the-way places, and it would certainly 
be a complete change of scene. He let 
the matter lie in the back of his mind, 
and there it would very likely have re- 
mained but for a curious circumstance 
on the following Sunday. 

His little parish church was seldom 
visited by strangers, and when by any 
chance one did appear, the minister 
was very quickly conscious of the fact. 
He always took stock of his congrega- 
tion during the first psalm, and on this 
Sabbath his experienced eye had noted 
a stranger before the end of the open- 
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ing® verse. A pleasant-looking gentle- 
man in spectacles, he appeared to be, 
and of a most exemplary and devout 
habit of mind. In fact, he hardly once 
seemed to take his spectacled gaze off 
the minister’s face during the whole 
service; and Mr. Burnett believed in 
giving his congregation good measure. 

It was a fine day, and when service 
was over the minister walked back to 
his manse at a very leisurely pace, en- 
joying the sunshine after a week of 
showery weather. The road he fol- 
lowed crossed the river, and as he 
approached the bridge he saw the 
same stranger leaning over the para- 
pet, smoking a cigar, and gazing at the 
brown stream. Near him at the side 
of the road was drawn up a large dark 
green touring car, which apparently 
the gentleman had driven himself, for 
there was no sign of a chauffeur. 

“Good day, sir!” said the stranger 
affably, as the minister came up to 
him. “Lovely weather !” 

Mr. Burnett, nothing loath to hear 
a fresh voice, stopped and smiled and 
agreed that the day was fine. He saw 
now that the stranger was a middle- 
sized man with a full fair mustache, 
jovial eyes behind his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and a rosy, healthy color; 
while his manner was friendliness it- 
self. The minister felt pleasantly im- 
pressed with him at once. 

“Any trout in this stream?” inquired 
the stranger. 

Mr. Burnett answered that it was 
famed as a fishing river, at which the 
stranger seemed vastly interested and 
pleased, and put several questions re- 
garding the baskets that were caught. 
Then he grew a little more serious 
and said: 

“I hope you will pardon me, sir, for 
thanking you for a very excellent ser- 
mon. As I happened to be motoring 
past just as church was going in I 
thought I’d look in, too. But I assure 
you I had no suspicion I should hear so 
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good a discourse. I appreciated it 


highly.” 

Though a modest man, Mr. Burnett 
granted the stranger’s pardon very 
readily. Indeed, he became more 
favorably impressed with him than 
ever. 

“I am very pleased tu hear you say 
so,” he replied, “for in an out-of-the- 
way place like this one is apt to get 
very rusty.” 

“I don’t agree with you at all, sir,” 
said the stranger energetically, “if 
you’ll pardon my saying so. In my ex- 
perience—which is pretty wide, I may 
add—the best thinking is done in out- 
of-the-way places. I don’t say the 
showiest, mind you, but the best!” 

Again the minister pardoned him 
without difficulty. 

“Of course, one needs a change now 
and then, I admit,’ continued the 
stranger. “But, my dear sir, what- 
ever you do, don’t go and bury your- 
self in a crowd!” 

This struck Mr. Burnett as a novel 
and very interesting way of putting 
the matter. He forgot all about the 
dinner awaiting him at the manse, and 
when the stranger offered him a very 
promising-looking cigar, he accepted it 
with pleasure, and leaned over the 
parapet beside him. There, with his 
eyes on the running water, he listened 
and talked for some time. 

The stranger began to talk about 
the various charming out-of-the-way 
places in Scotland. It seemed he was 
a perfervid admirer of everything 
Scottish, and had motored or tramped 
all over the country from Berwick to 
the Pentland Firth. In fact, he had 
even crossed the waters, for he pres- 
ently burst forth into a eulogy of the 
Windy Islands. 

“The most delightful spot, sir, I 
have ever visited!” he said enthusias- 
tically. “There is a peacefulness and 
charm, and at the same time a some- 
thing stimulating in the air I simply 
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can’t describe. In body and mind I 
felt a new man after a week there!” 

The minister was so clearly struck 
by this, and his interest so roused, 
that the stranger pursued the _ topic 
and added a number of enticing 
details. 

“By the way,” he exclaimed pres- 
ently, “do you happen to know a fel- 
low clergyman there called Maxwell? 
His parish is—let me _ see—ah, 
Myredale, that’s the name.” 

This struck Mr. Burnett as quite 
extraordinary. 

“I don’t know him personally,” he 
began. 

“A very sensible fellow,” continued 
the stranger impetuously. ‘“He told 
me his parish was as like Heaven as 
anything on this mortal earth!” 


“He has just left it,” said Mr. 
Burnett. 

The stranger seemed surprised and 
interested. 

“What a chance for some one!” he 
exclaimed. 

Mr. Burnett gazed _ thoughtfully 


through the smoke of his cigar into the 
brown water of the river below him. 

“T have had thoughts of making a 
change myself,” he said slowly. “But 
of course they might not select me 
even if I applied for Myredale.” 

“In the Scottish Church the custom 
is to go to the vacant parish to preach 
a trial sermon, isn’t it?’ inquired the 
stranger. 

The minister nodded. “A system I 
disapprove of, I may say,” said he. 

“I quite agree with you,” said the 
stranger sympathetically. “Still, so 
long as that is the system, why not try 
your luck? Mind you, I talk as one 
who knows the place, and knows Mr. 
Maxwell and his opinion of it. You'll 
have ané_e enviable’ visit, whatever 
happens.” 

_“It is a very long way,” said Mr. 


Burnett. 
“Don’t they pay your expenses?” 
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“But 
then I understand that those islands 
are very difficult for a stranger to 


“Yes,” admitted the minister. 


enter at present. The naval authori- 
ties are extremely strict.” 

The stranger laughed jovially. 

“My dear sir,” he cried, “can you 
imagine even the British Navy stand- 
ing between a Scotch congregation and 
its sermon! You are the one kind of 
stranger who will be admitted. All 
you have to do is to get a passport— 
and there you are!” 

“Are they difficult to get?” 

The stranger laughed again. 

“I know nothing about that kind of 
thing,” said he. “I’m a Lancashire 
lad, and the buzz of machinery is my 
game; but I can safely say this: that 
you will have no difficulty in getting 
a passport.” 

Mr. Burnett again 
water in silence. 

Then he looked up and said with a 
serious face: 

“I must really tell you, sir, of a 
very remarkable coincidence. Only a 
few days ago some unknown friend 
sent me a copy of a newspaper with a 
notice of this very vacancy marked 
in it!” 

The Lancashire lad looked almost 
thunderstruck by this extraordinary 
disclosure. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he cried—add- 
ing hurriedly, “if you'll forgive m 
strong language, sir.” ‘ 

“It seems to me to be providential,” 
said Mr. Burnett in a low and very 
serious voice. 

With equal solemnity the stranger 
declared that though not an unusually 
good man himself, this solution had 
already struck him forcibly. 

At this point the minister became 
eonscious of the distant ringing of a 
bell, and recognized with a start the 
strident note of his own dinner bell 
swung with a vigorous arm somewhere 
in the road ahead. He shook hands 


gazed at the 
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cordially with the stranger, thanked 
him for the very interesting talk he 
had enjoyed, and hurried off towards 
his over-cooked roast. 

The stranger remained for a few 
moments still leaning against the para- 
pet. His jovial face had _ been 
wreathed in smiles throughout the 
whole conversation; he still smiled 
now, but with rather a_ different 
expression. 

II. THE CHAUFFEUR. 

Mr. Burnett. was somewhat slow 
in coming to decisions, but once he 
had taken an idea to do a thing he 
generally carried it out. In the course 
of a week or ten days he had presented 
himself as a candidate for the vacant 
church of Myredale, and made ar- 
rangements for appearing in the pulpit 
there on a certain Sunday in August. 
He was to arrive in the islands on the 
Thursday, spend the week-end in the 
empty manse, preach on Sunday, and 
return on Monday or Tuesday. His 
old friend Mr. Drummond in Edin- 
burgh, hearing of the plan, invited 
him to break his journey at his house, 
arriving on Tuesday afternoon, and 
going on by the north train on 
Wednesday night. Accordingly, he 
arranged to have a trap at the manse 
on Tuesday afternoon, drive to Ber- 
wick and catch the Scotch express, get- 
ting into Edinburgh at 6.15. 

He was a reticent man, and in any 
case had few neighbors to gossip with, 
so that as far as he himself knew, 
the Drummonds alone had been in- 
formed of all these details. But he 
had in the’ manse a very valuable 


domestic, who added to her more 
ordinary virtues a _ passion for 
conversation. 


On the Saturday afternoon before 
he was due to start, he was returning 
from a walk, when he caught a glimpse 
of a man’s figure disappearing into a 
small pine wood at the back of his 
house, and when his invaluable Mary 
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brought him in his tea, he inquired 
who her visitor had been. 

“Oh, sic a nice young felly!” said 
Mary enthusiastically. “He’s been a 
soger, wounded at Mons he was, and 
walking to Berwick to look for a job.” 

Though simple, the minister was not 
without some sad experience of human 
nature, particularly the nature of 
wounded heroes tramping the country 
for jobs. 

“I hope you didn’t give him any 
money,” said he. 

“He never askit for money!” cried 
Mary. “Oh, he was not that kind at 
a’! A maist civil young chap he was, 
and maist interested to hear where you 
were gaun, and sic like.” 

The minister shook his head. 

“You told him when I was leaving, 
and all about it, I suppose?” 

“There was nae secret, was there?” 
demanded Mary. 

Mr. Burnett looked at her seriously. 

“As like as not,” said he; “he just 
wished to know when the man of the 
house would be away. Mind and keep 
the doors locked, Mary, and if he 
comes back, don’t let him into the 
kitchen whatever cock-and-bull story 
he tells.” 

He knew that Mary was a sensible 
enough woman, and having given her 
this warning, he forgot the whole inci- 
dent—till later. 

Tuesday was fine and warm, a per- 
fect day on which to start a journey, 
and about midday Mr. Burnett was 
packing a couple of bags with a sense 
of pleasant anticipation, when a tele- 
gram arrived. This was exactly how 
it ran: 


My friend Taylor motoring to Edin- 
burgh today. Will pick you and lug- 
gage up at Manse about six, and bring 
you to my house. Don’t trouble reply, 
assume this suits, shall be out till late. 

Drummond. 


“There’s no answer,” said Mr. Bur- 
nett with a smile. 
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He was delighted with this change 
in his program, and at once counter- 
manded his trap, and ordered Mary to 
set about making scones and a currant 
cake for tea. 

“This Mr. Taylor will surely be 
wanting his tea before he starts,” said 
he, “though it’s likely he won’t want to 
waste too much time over it, or it will 
be dark long before we get to Edin- 
burgh. So have everything ready, 
Mary, but just the infusing of the tea.” 

Then with an easy mind, feeling 
that there was no hurry now, he sat 
down to his early dinner. As he dined 
he studied the telegram more care- 
fully, and it was then that one or two 
slight peculiarities struck him. They 
seemed to him very trifling, but they 
set him wondering and smiling a little 
to himself. 

He knew most of the Drummonds’ 
friends, and yet never before had he 
heard of an affluent motor-driving Mr. 
Taylor among them. Still, there was 
nothing surprising about that, for one 
may make a new friend any day, and 
one’s old friends never hear of him 
for long enough. 

The really unusual features ahout 
this telegram were its length and 
clearness and the elaborate injunctions 
against troubling to answer it. 

Robert Drummond was an excellent 
and Christian man, but he had never 
been remarkable for profuse expendi- 
ture. In fact, he guarded his bawbees 
very carefully indeed, and among 
other judicious precautions he never 
sent telegrams if he could help it, and 
when fate forced his hand, kept very 
rigorously within the  twelve-word 
limit. His telegrams in consequence 
were celebrated more for their concise- 
ness than their clarity. Yet here he 
was sending a telegram thirty-four 
words long, apart from the address 
and signature, and. spending halfpenny 
after halfpenny with reckless profusion 
to make every detail explicit! 


Particularly curious were the three 
clauses all devoted to saving Mr. Bur- 
nett the trouble of replying. Never 
before had Mr. Drummond shown such 
extraordinary consideration for a 
friend’s purse, and it is a discouraging 
feature of human nature that even the 
worthy Mr. Burnett felt more puz- 
zled than touched by his generous 
thoughtfulness. 

“Robert Drummond never wrote out 
that wire himself,” he concluded. “He 
must just have told someone what 
he wanted to say, and they must have 
written it themselves. Weil, we'll 
hope they paid for it, too, or Robert 
will be terribly annoyed.” 

The afternoon wore on, and as six 
o’clock drew near, the minister began 
to look out for Mr. Taylor and his car. 
But six o’clock passed, and quarter 
past six, and still there was no sign 
of him. The minister began to grow a 
little worried lest they should have to 
do most of the journey in the dark, 
for he was an inexperienced motorist, 
and such a long drive by _ night 
seemed to him a formidable and risky 
undertaking. 

At last at half past six the thrum 
of a car was heard, and a few minutes 
later a long, raking, dark green tour- 
ing car dashed up to the door of the 
modest manse. The minister hurried 
out to welcome his guest, and then 
stopped dead short in sheer astonish- 
meut. Mr. Taylor was none other 
than the Lancashire lad. 

On his part, Mr. Taylor seemed al- 
most equally surprised. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” he cried, jo- 
vially. “If this isn’t the most extraor- 
dinary coincidence! When I _ got 
Robert Drummond’s note, and noticed 
the part of the country you lived in, 
I wondered if you could possibly be the 
same minister I’d met; but it really 
seemed too good to be true! De 
lighted to meet you again!” 

He laughed loud and cheerfully, and 
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wrung the minister’s hand like an old 
friend. Mr. Burnett, though less 
demonstrative, felt heartily pleased, 
and led his guest cordially into the 
manse parlor. 

“You'll have some tea before you 
start, I hope?” he inquired. 

“Ra-ther!” cried Mr. Taylor. “I’ve 
a Lancashire appetite for tea! Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

“Well, I’ll have it in at once,” said 
the minister, ringing the bell, “for I 
suppose we ought not to postpone our 
start too long.” 

“No hurry at all, my dear fellow,” 
said Mr. Taylor, throwing himself into 
the easiest chair the minister pos- 
sessed. “I mean to have a jolly good 
tuck in before J start!” 

At that moment Mr. Burnett remem- 
bered that this time he had seen a 
chauffeur in the car. He went hospi- 
tably out of the room and turned 
towards the front door. But hardly 
had he turned in that direction when 
he heard Mr. Taylor cail out: 

“Hullo! Where are you going?’ 

And the next moment he was after 
the minister and had him by the arm 
just as they reached the open front 
door. Mr. Burnett ever afterwards 
remembered the curious impression 
produced on him by the note in 
Mr. Taylor’s voice, and that hurried 
grip of the arm. Suspicion, alarm, a 
note of anger, all seemed to be 
blended. 

“I—I was only going to ask your 
driver to come and have a cup of tea 
in the kitchen,” stammered the em- 
barrassed minister. 

“My dear sir, he doesn’t want any; 
I’ve asked him already!’ said Mr. 
Taylor. “I assure you honestly I have!” 

Mr. Burnett suffered himself to be 
led back, wondering greatly. He had 
caught a glimpse of the chauffeur, a 
clean-shaven, well-turned-out man, sit- 
ting back in his seat with his cap far 
over his eyes, and even in that hur- 


ried glance at part of his face he had 
been struck with something curiously 
familiar about the man; _ though 
whether he had seen him before, or, if 
not, who he reminded him of, he was 
quite unable to say. And then there 
was Mr. Taylor’s extraordinary change 
of manner the very moment he started 
to see the chauffeur. He could make 
nothing of it at all, but for some little 
time afterwards he had a vague sense 
of disquiet. 

Mr. Taylor, on his part, had recov- 
ered his cheerfulness as quickly as he 
had lost it. 

“Forgive me, my dear Mr. Burnett,” 
he said earnestly, yet always with the 
rich, jolly note in his voice. “I must 
have seemed a perfect maniac. The 
truth is, between ourselves, I had a 
terrible suspicion you were going to 
offer my good James whisky !” 

“Oh,” said the minister. 
then--er—an abstainer?”’ 

Mr. Taylor laughed pleasantly. 

“I wish he were! A wee drappie 
is his one failing; ha, ha! I never 
allow my chauffeur to touch a drop 
while I’m on the road, Mr. Burnett— 
never, sir!” 

Mr. Burnett was slow to suspect ill 
of anyone, but he was just as slow in 
getting rid of a suspicion. With all 
his simplicity, he could not but think 
that Mr. Taylor jumped extraordina- 
rily quickly to conclusions and got 
excited on smaller provocation than 
anyone he had ever met. Over his 
first cup of tea he sat very silent. 

In the meantime the sociable Mary 
had been suffering from a sense of dis- 
appointment. Surely the beautiful 
liveried figure in the car would require 
his tea and eggs like his master? For 
a little she sat awaiting his arrival in 
the kitchen, with her cap neatly ar- 
ranged, and an expectant smile. But 
gradually disappointment deepened. 
She considered the matter judicially. 
Clearly, she decided, Mr. Burnett had 


“Is he 
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forgotten the tradition of hospitality 
associated with that and every other 
manse. And then she decided that her 
own duty was plain. 

She went out of the back door and 
round the house. There stood the car, 
with the resplendent figure leaning 
back in his seat, his cap still over his 
eyes, and his face now resting on his 
hand, so that she could barely see 
more than the tip of his nose. He 
heard nothing of her approach till she 
was fairly at his side, and in her high 
and penetrating voice cried : 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Charm of Washington. 


“Will ye not be for a cup of tea and 


. an egg to it, eh?” 


The chauffeur started, and Mary 
started too. She had seen his face 
for an instant, though he covered it 
quickly, but apparently quite natu- 
rally, with his hand. 

“No thanks,” he said brusquely, and 
turned away his eyes. 

Mary went back to the kitchen 
divided between annoyance at the re- 
buff and wonder. The liveried figure 
might have been the twin brother of 
the minister. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CHARM OF WASHINGTON. 


Of the great cities I have known, 
lived in for a while, and tried to un- 
derstand, Washington, capital of the 
United States, seems to me to exert 
more than almost any other . that 
special influence upon the mind of a 
receptive traveler of “growing upon 
us,” as it is said. When we remark 
that a town or a country “grows upon 
us’—this odd idiom being used 
chiefly of places—we pay it a com- 
pliment. We agree upon its solid 
worth. We suggest that its beauties, 
its qualities, its richness, do not lie 
upon the surface; it wears not its 
virtues upon its sleeve. Here is noth- 
ing pretentious, nothing gaudy and 
meretricious, no blatant  self-adver- 
tisement or the material and spiritual 
shoddiness that is often its compan- 
ion. And, saying that a city grows 
upon us, we covertly pay a compli- 
ment also to ourselves for our dis- 
crimination and our standards; be- 
cause the cities that thus increase 
and strengthen in our appreciation do 
so not by their material but by their 
spiritual worth. This is not to be 
disputed. Paris. Rome = and 
Madrid grow upon us. But Paris 
leaps gigantically in our minds from 


and 


the outset, because she is brilliant 
and rich from the surface through; 
like a magnet, she draws the stran- 
ger to her when he is far away; she 


- enchants him at the first glance upon 


her smiling, keen, and classic counte- 
nance, and he is lost with her there- 
after, for her charm never ceases to 
increase. Thus Paris grows upon us 
in a peculiar and intensified sense, 
as other cities never could. If any- 
one informs you that he or she cares 
nothing for Paris, you may with con- 
fidence draw _ certain conclusions. 
Rome also grows upon us, more 
subtly and with subdued ecstasies; 
but Rome begins with vast advan- 
tages from the past. Few stay long 
enough in Madrid to understand the 
peculiar attractiveness of the Cas- 
tilian city, which is cold and sombre 
at the first glance, and so its merit is 
the more as its attraction fast in- 
creases, which is commonly the. case. 
Our foreign friends of taste and un- 
derstanding almost all agree that 
London grows upon them, and often 
they say that at the outset they find 
it imbued with a certain cold, insu- 
lar dullness; that unfamiliar North- 
ern tints—copper, an infinite range of 
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grays and opalescent—play through 
the lights of the cooler seasons with 
a strange effect, which somehow 
conveys to the mind an impression of 
strength, of austerity perhaps, but 
yet of something that needs consid- 
eration and will yield reward for it. 
As London grows so much upon the 
Briton, and even upon the Londoner 
himself, it must surely exert that 
process upon the stranger too. 

But Washington is different from 
all others. It exercises a strange in- 
fluence, this newest and rawest of 
capitals, which yet in some sense in 
these straining times becomes. the 
chief capital, the most influential city 
of them all. It is a fountain of ca- 
pacity for war and victory. From 
here the supreme direction of the ma- 
terial and spiritual forces of the 
United States, brought into the con- 


flict for our needed support and for. 


the good of humanity, is made by a 
far-seeing and well-minded statesman 
and the men he has about him. Here 
is the seat of government; here are 
the halls of the great departments, 
the vast administrative machinery, 
the Capitol, the national archives, 
and the majestic symbols of the birth 
and the fine maturity of the capital 
of the freest people. When we have 
been a little time in Washington we 
begin to feel this, and the feeling 
deepens as understanding increases. 
To know even a little of America one 
must have a fair working intimacy 
with New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Washington, for these are the strong 
types, the powerful individualities. 
They are all very different, stand 


‘sometimes for opposite departments 


of labor and thought, and even, as 
one might almost say, of attitude to 
life. Washington, indeed, is very dif- 
ferent from the others. She does not 
hum and sing with industries as they 
do; there is a certain staidness and a 
calm about: her. She hustles little, 


reflects the more, feels the responsi 
bility upon her. She, too, like our 
London, has her austerity. Whirled 
in a parlor car on an afternoon ex- 


. press through Philadelphia and Balti- 


more, from the glitter and warm life 
of New York to the dignified city, 
consecrated with the name of -the 
great. man who fought for the estab- 
lishment of the independent Ameri- 
can Republic, and was her first Pres- 
ident, a traveler feels, therefore, a 


. little chilled on arrival; yet through 


experience he knows he has but to 
bide, and a great influence and im- 
pression will come upon him. On the 
day I first went to Washington I real- 
ized that it did not bear its greatness 
upon the surface, despite the mag- 
nificence of the Capital, of the Con- 
gressional Library, and of the Wash- 
ington Monument, tall, plain, gaunt, 
and sharp. In after-days one came 
to realize that there was a certain 
hint, if unconsciously made, in the 
lines that are cut over one of the 
arches of the grand facade of the 
Union Railway Station (which is it- 
self a fine and impressive thing) : 
“He that would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him; so it 
is in traveling—a man must carry 
knowledge with him if he would 
bring home knowledge.” You inust 
take with you to Washington, if not 
the spirit of a true American, a real 
and sincere appreciation of what he 
is and what he stands for, the value 
of his ideals, the dignity of his vast 
labor, and the greatness of his coun- 
try. Then, with a sense of that 
greatness within you, the glory of 
Washington may be revealed. There 
will be enchantment then. I remem- 
ber doing, without preconceived in- 
tentior, during an interval on my sec- 
ond day in the place, something to 
which I had not been moved since 
last in London, an affair that is not a 
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common occupation or diversion with 
Englishmen in America— namely, 
wandering through some second-hand 
bookshops which made a ‘lisplay ia 
a leading thoroughfare. 
rare and fruitful entertainment. Un- 
expected American revelations were 
vouchsafed—an old French hook 
such as is not easily procurable now- 
adays, and a volume (printed and 
published in New York) of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s stories, including 
“The Merry Men” and “Dr Jekyll 


and Mr Hyde,” in one of the most 


tasteful editions that I have encoun- 
tered. As one of those who are in- 
clined to inquire into the origin of 
impulses and instincts, I have some- 
times wondered why others like my- 
self have turned so natura!ly to the 
old bookshops in Washington and 
searcely elsewhere in that land. 
Indeed it grows; it mounts in the 
mind; it begins to sing to the sur- 
prised wanderer the thrilling, roman- 
tic song of the pride and wonder of 
national effort, the dignity of free- 
dom, the grandeur of ideals and sin- 
cerity. This is the capital of free- 
dom, and the emblem of power and 
strength. Soon in Washington you 
begin to perceive, amid much that is 
simple, and much, again, that is im- 
pressive, that, with more reserve and 
more sedateness than are witnessed 
in other American cities, Washington 
has a certain proper consciousness of 
its meaning and its matchless 
strength. It was rising to supremacy 
before the outbreak of the war; 
today it has taken the good nations 
by the hand and walks with them, 
giving them succor that they need. 
We cannot now speak of the greatest 
nation. There are ‘ways in which 


each of three or four is greatest, and 
in some dominant matters it is now 
certainly and clearly the fact that the 
United States is the greatest of us 
all. She entered the war at the 


It was a 


cede the final triumph. 


crisis when, without her, the world 
might well have been lost, and be- 
sides men and things she gives to her 
friends the gold which is needed and 
in which she is the richest of all. 
Today, therefore, Washington is in- 
deed at the very heart of things, is in 
some respects the capital of the 
world. And yet when Paris and 
Rome and London, each of which has 
a history that fades back into the dim 
distance of the farthest past, so that 
it is then given over to the gods and 
they are credited with the origins of 
these centers of man—when these 
were very old, almost as we know 
them now, there was still no Wash- 
ington at all. It was but a patch of 
wild and virgin America, with prai- 
rie and woods expanding towards the 
flowing Potomac. And now it is a 
chief of cities. Day by day we read 
in the papers of the mighty things, 
truly mighty, that are being deter- 
mined upon and set on foot at Wash- 
ington. London, Paris, Rome—they 
look to Washington. Germany pre- 
tends she fears no Washington, yet 
knows the fateful meaning of that 
name to her. As General Washing- 
ton in his own day fought for free- 
dom, so does the city to which his 
hame was given stand more for free- 
dom now than ever before. One 
seems to imagine his spirit come 
from Mount Vernon, where he lived 
not far away, and, brooding upon this 
place, strengthening the determina- 
tion of her people, steeling their 
hearts for the sorrows that must pre- 
I feel, in- 
deed, that the spirit of this immortal 
broods over the _ portentous city. 
When you see the white Capitol 
shining in the moonlight you may 
think so. But otherwise there are no 
fairies and but little legend about 
this fine and practical and well-or- 
dered city, where hard sense is 
talked and thought, and cold deci- 
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sions made, which are then driven 
through with the tremendous force of 
a hundred millions of free men in a 
land which even yet is extremely 
young. No god or demigod pitched 
upon Washington for the place of his 
fateful headquarters; Jupiter and 
Juno, Apollo and Venus—they seem 
all to have ceased their loves and 
their quarrels, or at least to have 
betaken themselves to some heavenly 
privacy long before the time when 
the new city, which was to be big 
with human fate, like Troy and 
Rome, was shaped. 

Its story is wonderful in simplicity, 
and here again we see the impinge- 
ment of French intimacy and affec- 
tion in the early history of this 
great State. The American Republic 
having been founded, when freedom 
had been achieved, a capital became 
necessary. This was a matter to be 
gravely thought upon; eternity was 
being handled. Three existing cities 
were chiefly considered, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
there were inevitably sharp discus- 
sions, keen jealousies, and a general 
dissatisfaction. So Congress’ then 
did rightly, for -it called George 
Washington, the President and em- 
powered him to select a site for a 
new federal city that should be laid 
out and built, and made beautiful 
and great, on the banks of the Poto- 
mac River. He chose this place, and 
it is said that it was one over which, 
in his young days as a surveyor, he 
had lingered admiringly, feeling that 
some fine use should be made of land 
so fair. Most great cities lie in sau- 
cers with hills about them; by this 
is yielded a sense of comfort and 
compactness, scenic beauties are pro- 
vided, and the hills give shelter 
from the blasts and bear fortifica- 
tions against the enemy. Of the old 
cities that are not built by the sea- 
shore there are hardly any of conse- 


quence, except Madrid (which is high 
up on a tableland), that do not, in 
varying measure, conform to this 
rule. By it Washington abides. It 
is laid out on the lower lands, with 
bluffs about it on every side, and as 
it has expanded the residences of the 
people have begun to creep up these 
hillsides. And, the site being agreed 
upon, it was one of the French offi- 
cers who had fought in the American 
army who was commissioned to lay 
out the new city. It is said that he 
drew the plans on a scale which was 
intended to be commensurate with 
the importance of the city as the 
capital of the United States, and 
that, though the details were modi- 
fied in some measure by his suc- 
cessors, it is to him that the general 
plan of Washington, with its consid- 
erable beauty today, is due. The 
streets and avenues, regular and sym- 
metrical, radiate from the Capitol. 
Wonderful streets they are, from 
thirty to fifty yards in width, and 
parks with them that, all combined, 
exceed in proportionate area those of 
any other city in the world. As we 
emerge from the Union Station the 
first note of space with parks is 
struck, and it is repeated continu- 
ally. There are three thousand, six 
hundred acres of parks in Washing- 
ton—and some of them may yet be 
put to food. Less than three years 
after Major L’Enfant of the French 
Army had begun a greater and more 
important planning of a city than 
had ever been done before, or has 
been done since, the Capitol was be- 
gun, and in 1800 one wing of what is 
now the central building had been fin- 
ished, and Congress met there for the 
first time. It needed eleven more 
years to complete the second wing. 
Now, when the present European 
War was only three weeks old there 
occurred a centenary—and we Brit- 
ish have always been given to not- 
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ing and celebrating these periods— 
which was discreetly overlooked. We 
heard nothing of it. Somebody must 
have noticed it, but wisely decided to 
be silent and keep the secret still. It 
is only when delving into these mat- 
ters that one discovers it, and now it 
really does not matter. On August 
24, 1814, two British commanders, 
Ross and Cockburn, bore down on 
Washington, and “the redcoat mob,” 
as it is described in American works 
(and very well may we forgive in 
present times, as we could before 
them, this form of sentiment), gath- 
ered in the Hall of Representatives, 
and Admiral Cockburn, in the Speak- 
er’s chair, put the question, “Shall 
this harbor of Yankee democracy ke 
burned? All for it say ‘Aye!’” The 
“ayes” had it: the building was fired, 
and only the walls were left standing, 
the President’s house sharing a similar 
fate. For proof that we are not mere 
opportunists in expressing regret for 
this piece of stupidity now, that it is 
not another sad example of an expedi- 
ency which is rampant through the 
world in these times of war, one may 
quote the simple judgment upon it con- 
tained in one sentence of John Richard 
Green’s shorter history of our country : 
“Few more shameful acts are recorded 
in our history; and it was the more 
shameful in that it was done under 
strict orders from the government at 
home.” It is not to our moral advan- 
tage to overlook these things, to say 
that they should be forgotten by our- 
selves, and, if possible, by others. 
Britain, which is great, now under- 
stands that all mankind is weak, and 
that the effort for  self-purification 
should be unceasing. We who see 
with truth so many faults in other 
peoples. - No Briton of author- 





ity, so far as one remembers, had 
spoken in an American Parliament 
House from that time until a few 
weeks ago, when Mr. Balfour made 
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his stirring speech in the Capitol, with 
the President of the Republic listen- 
ing attentively from the gallery. It 
is true; circumstances change with 
times. 

One sometimes suspects that we of 
the Old World are committed too much 
to blind belief in the virtues of mere 
age. The great movements in art and 
literature in Europe, especially in 
Italy, France, and elsewhere, gave the 
original models, in all the splendor of 
their inspiration and genius, to the 
world, and, until all standards change, 
nothing may equal the magnificence of 
those spiritual efforts. In that the 
worship of the past is right; but do we 
not too often deny, or perhaps not so 
much deny as overlook, the quality, 
the beauty, and the worth of modern 
work in which advantage is taken of 
those rare models of the past, where 
there is some copying by the cleverest 
copyists, and something perhaps a little 


_second-hand about the general inspira- 


tion? America has for the most part 
naturally and inevitably reached to the 
Old World and the past for models. 
When acquiring a surface grandeur to 
be the complement of the strength and 
wealth beneath, she was too young and 
too busy for original inspiration .and 
genius, and too hurried to wait for it. 
There she is, the child among nations, 
but with public buildings in every 
town, made with great solidity and 
with noble columns that strike tremen- 
dously upon the traveler’s senses. In 
Boston, New York (consider the Pub- 
lie Library there), and other cities 
there are many of them. Europe, with 
all its expenditure on armies and 
navies before the war, could not afford 
to be building such things, which are 
the delights of the freer and newer na- 
tions; and Washington abounds in 
them. When time has mellowed them, 
and ages have passed along, their beau- 
ties will be better; and when history 
has clustered about those walls and 
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pillars, as it is so quickly doing now, 
their beauty will be the more enhanced 
by all the perfumes of patriotic senti- 
ment. But that old prejudice has too 
much prevented wanderers from appre- 
ciating the triumphs of art in great 
masses in America. He is a poor fel- 
low with a thin spirit who may wander 
through the great halls of the Capitol 
and the Congressional Library in 
Washington and not be moved by 
the artistic magnificence, the noble 
strength, the perfect taste of what he 
looks upon therein. The old Floren- 
tines and Venetians, were they in life 
again, would pay more heed to and 
gain more pleasure from the beauties 
of the Capitol than do some of the 
affected tourists; for the truth is that 
the Capitol, outside and inside, is one 
of the noblest halls in full existence. 
Its outside architecture is grand. As 
it stands an enormous pile on Capitol 
Hill, its dignity, grace, and beauty of 
design are splendid; and within its 
halls and corridors, its magnificent 
statuary, the vast canvases upon the 
great events in American history, the 
mural decorations, and the ceilings 
with all their allegories make us think 
better of America at every glance and 
thought. Ascend one of the surround- 
ing hills late on a summer afternoon 
and look below to Washington; see the 
Potomac swirling by, the point of the 
Washington Monument touching the 
sky, and, in majestic presidency over 
all the fine buildings that are grouped 
about, the white Capitol glistening in 
the sunlight, and your sense and imag- 
ination will then lead you back to some 
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of those great pictures you had gazed 
upon in the halls of the national head- 
quarters a day or two before. There 
was the landing of Columbus on San 
Salvadore, De Soto’s discovery of the 
Mississippi, the baptism of Pocahontas, 
the embarkation of the Pilgrims, the 
Declaration of Independence, the sur- 
render of Burgoyne, Washington de- 
clining overtures from Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Cornwallis’s surrender, Gen- 
eral Washington’s resignation. Here 
is no small history of man. Looking 
thus upon the Capitol, reflecting, we 
must come to a newer and fuller reali- 
zation of the tremendous meaning of 
that simple descriptive phrase “the 
New World.” There are still some 
vacant spaces on the walls of the Cap- 
itol. New and even greater scenes 
will be represented in the pictures that 
a few years hence will be hung upon 
them, pictures of battles and of even 
finer freedom than America has yet 
thought of. Day by day now 
we hear from Washington of the mil- 
lions and more millions of money that 
are being gathered for the war, of the 
millions that are being sent to France, 
to Italy, to Britain. Those American 
millions of every kind have a different 
meaning for us from that which once 
they had. Washington has just told us 
that over nine millions of American 
men, women and children subscribed 
to the last loan, the Liberty Loan. 
Next in impressiveness to the Capitol, 
the great national symbol is the Treas- 
ury at Washington, the storehouse of 


all the nation’s millions. One must 
write more of Washington. 
Henry Leach. 





PESSIMISM 


Pessimism was born in the East, 
whence all knowledge came first to 
Europe. Thought, and therefore Pes- 
simism, which is entirely a condition 


IN POETRY. 


of the mind—for Pessimism is the out- 
come of individual thought—originated 
in India, spreading to Egypt, then 


Greece, and from there to all the west- 
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ern countries of Europe. But the 
great thinkers of the East—pessimis- 
tic in thought as they may have been 
—were more Fatalists than Pessimists, 
and poets like Sadi, Jami, Hafiz, and 
others, were hopeful in their philos- 
ophy, leaving the black Pessimism of 
complete hopelessness to be produced 
by the western optimist when he threw 
off the religious faith of the church. 
For what is the cause of Pessimism? 
Unsatisfied desire and partial knowl- 
edge. That is, trying to find out more 
than faith allows, or trying to arrive 
at the truth without the aid of reli- 
gion. People want to see behind the 
veil; inevitable disappointment fol- 
lows, they get bewildered, and Pessi- 
mism steps in. 

Immature thought, extreme sensi- 
tiveness, uncontrolled imagination, all 
produce Pessimism, and if the thinker 
or poet gets enthralled by all the hid- 
eous destructiveness of this terrestrial 
sphere, and if he cannot break away 
from the appalling gloom and apparent 
hopelessness of life to see the inde- 
structibleness of the things that mat- 
ter, his poetry will be clothed in 
mournful and sable garb, which can- 
not be popular, and is hardly likely 
to live. It is not possible in a short 
article to trace the cause of Pessi- 
mism in Poetry throughout the prog- 
ress of the world to the present 
time; so, with one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, I shall confine myself to 
Mnglish poetry. 

The literature and poetry of England 
up to the time of Chaucer were mostly 
written by monks, and therefore deeply 
imbued with the religious doctrines of 
that period. When a people are or- 
thodox in their religion and faith there 
is no room for Pessimism; hence the 
earliest known poets in our English 
literature mostly wrote in the spirit of 
the age in which they lived, nor do I 
think that one would have been bold 
enough to write anything else during 
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the days of the power of the priest- 
hood in England. 

Roger Bacon, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century, was one of the first 
men to write independently, but his 
were the first principles of true philos- 
ophy, and not apart from religion, but 
a help to it. In the Middle Ages there 
was the great romantic and love ele- 
ment, told in allegory and fairy fancy 
in poetry, which came from Italy and 
found its expression in Chaucer and 
others. In the time of Chaucer mir- 
acle plays were being acted by the 
clergy, and there was a great reli- 
gious element in poetry ; then there was 
the ballad period, which was mostly 
on love themes and war subjects. The 
rise of the romance of chivalry left no 
room for Pessimism, and then we come 
to the height of political genius and 
brilliancy in our literature, a period 
introduced by the Earl of Surrey and 
culminating in the ever immortal name 
of Shakespeare. The drama displays 
all the varying emotions to which we 
are subject, and, although there may 
be a note of Pessimism running 
through it, it is not the keynote. Pes- 
simism is often the inspiration of a 
poet’s genius, but for his work to be- 
come immortal Optimism must prevail. 
Science and the rising spirit of in- 
quiry advanced, but religion was still 
the controlling star of poets, of Mil- 
ton, Herrick, Donne, and others, and 
even in the corrupt early part of the 
eighteenth century we find in Pope the 
most brilliant and powerful writer of 
the artificial and sceptical school of 
thought, no irreligion or doubt, but 
rather an upholding of the ways of 
the Almighty. Independence of thought 
and free-thinking had crept in before 
the time of Keats, Shelley, and Byron, 
and no doubt affected the thoughts of 
these poets. Byron was revolutionary 
in thought, Shelley the pure spirit 
seeking to know. But it was in the 
later Victorian period that Pessimism 
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was the prevailing mood in poetry, 
though possibly only the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam and the work of 
James Thomson are destined to live. 
Pessimism in itself is disease, annihi- 
lation—death. If encouraged and fos- 
tered to its bitter end, it overwhelms 
the sufferer in misery and despair. 
Pessimism means a sick body, which 
produces an inharmonious mind, while 
Optimism is the keynote of the great 
poets, who, if not true Pessimists— 
for they do not entirely dwell on the 
material world, though describing its 
beauties with such varied charm— 
generally work downwards from in- 
spiration, instead of working upwards 
from matter without God. There is 
always a note of immortality in their 
song! 

Byron appears to be pessimistic in 
spirit on a base of optimistic philoso- 
phy. His despairing mood is very 
vividly expressed in 


Our life is a false nature: 

"Tis not in the harmony of things— 

This hard decree, 

This ineradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting 
tree, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and 
branches be, ‘ 

The skies which rain their plagues o’er 
men like dew— 

Disease, death, bondage—all the woes 
we see, 

And worse, the woes we see not— 
which throb through 

The immedicable soul, with heart-aches 
ever new. 


Byron’s hereditary weakness from both 
sides of his family gave him his ex- 
tremely sensitive temperament, subject 
to moods and fits of depression. When 
his first works were adversely criticized 
his injured vanity caused him to write 
The English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers. Indignation brought forth his 
brilliant genius in that wonderful 
piece of satire, and he developed the 
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pose of Byronic despair. But Pessi- 
mist he is not. A genius of the very 
first order, a poet of the highest rank, 
his love of liberty and freedom for a na- 
tion, and all that he did and wrote in the 
cause of Greece, negative such an as- 
sumption. If I may use the expres- 
sion, sweetness of despair, it seems to 
me to describe the mournful note in 
his poetry; mournfully sweet, haunt- 
ingly beautiful, it reminds one of Shel- 
ley, though perhaps’ without the 
higher religious instincts of the lat- 
ter, as in his Prometheus. Unbound. 
Cowper tells us: 


Ask what is human life— 

The sage replies, 

With disappointment low’ring his eyes, 
A painful passage o’er a restless flood: 
A vain pursuit of fugitive false good: 
A scene of fancied bliss and heartfelt 

care 
Closing at last in darkness and despair. 


Shelley exclaims, with his beautifully 
sweet note of Pessimism: 


What is the world’s delight? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright. 


And again: 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought. 


Young cries: 


There’s not a day, but to the man of 
thought, 

Betrays some secret that throws new 
reproach 

On life, and makes us sick of seeing 
more. 


Campbell declares : 


Count o’er the joys thine hours have 
seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be. 


And then Dryden: 
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When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 
Yet fooled with hope, men favor the 


deceit, 

Trust on, and think .tomorrow will 
repay ; 

Tomorrow’s falser than the former 
day. 


The poetry of Matthew Arnold, 
haunted as it is by the note of despair 
and doubt, is not the work of a pessi- 
mist, but rather of a noble and cul- 
tured scholar, a would-be optimist, who 
cannot attune his mind to the exist- 
ing condition of things, and yet wishes 
to see and judge everything from the 
highest standards of truth and equity. 
He sees and feels too much the pain 
of life, he has not the gifted imagina- 
tion of the great poet to lift him to 
transcendent heights, to make him 
shout from the hillsides of the won- 
drous beauty of the universe, or sing 
of the voice on the mountain top, eter- 
nally calling to mankind to look up- 
ward and to climb higher. 

In his Progress of Poesy we find the 
note of despair very pronounced : 


Youth rambles on life’s arid mount 

And strikes the rock, and finds the 
vein, 

And brings the water from the fount, 

The fount—which shall not flow again. 


The man mature with labor chops 
For the bright stream a channel grand 
And sees not that the sacred drops 
Ran off and vanished out of hand. 


And then the oid man totters nigh, 
And feebly rakes among the stones. 
The mount is mute, the channel dry; 
And down he lays his weary bones. 


And then his poem Destiny - 


Why each is striving from of old, 

To love more deeply than he can? 

Still would be true, yet still grows 
cold? 

—Ask of the powers that sport with 
man! ; 

They yok’d in him for endless strife, 

A heart of ice, a soul of fire; 


And hurled him on the Field of Life, 
An aimless unallay’d -desire. 


His Philomela is a lament of rare 
poetic beauty, and his poem on Res- 
iygnation has a note of Pessimism run- 
ning through it, a bearing or putting 
up with life—resignation, but no 
rejoicing! 

Swinburne, the great romantic poet 
and the grandest lyrical singer of his 
time, or perhaps of any age, is not a 
Pessimist. His love themes, his nature 
poems, his poems on the liberty of a 
people, and more especially his poems 
on children, demonstrate the contrary. 
He had a high soul in a feeble body, 
which I think accounts for his erotic 
temperament and morbid sensuousness, 
but the soul was passionately strug- 
gling onward and upward. He revolted 
against al; fetters, but only because, 
like many great thinkers, he was born 
before his time; the early Victorian 
age was out of all harmony with Swin- 
burne. The spirit was waking before 
the dawn, seeking for liberty and truth! 

Pessimism was the fashion or mood 
of the later Victorian period, and 
FitzGerald’s very captivating trans- 
lation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam was recognized at a time when 
the people were very ready to receive 
it. Hence its wonderful popularity 
when it became known. In the great 
wave of doubt and dissension against 
the orthodex doctrines of the Church, 
the minds of the people were ready 
half-way to meet the philosophy of 
Omar—written in such haunting quat- 
rains by FitzGerald, and _ reflecting 
their mood which they could not in 
themselves so forcibly express. 

Here, again, in the mind of Omar 
as reflected by FitzGerald we find the 
singer only wanting to know Why? 
and Wherefore? Omar was only an- 
other of those beautiful souls, seeking 
for definite knowledge of the unknown, 
wanting to climb higher into Heaven 
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than the ordinary mortal, and, finding 
their mortality a little heavy on them, 
passionately regret that death is the 
end of all things, and, longing for eter- 
nity, cannot accept the promised good 
of a future state as described by man. 

Of a very different nature is the 
poetry of James Thomson. Here we 
have the true Pessimist; blank and 
hopeless despair is the keynote of his 
song. James Thomson is very often 
confused with the other James Thom- 
son who wrote The Seasons, and who 
lived in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; a very different writer, with- 
out the genius of the unfortunate 
Thomson B. V., who used to sign 
some of his poems “Bysche Vanotis,” 
as an appreciation of the great admira- 
tion he had for Shelley, and a German 
writer named Novalis. Thomson was 
born at Port Glasgow on November 
23d, 1834. He inherited a good deal 
of his melancholia from his parents, 
or certainly from his mother; the 
father, who was chief officer in a mer- 
chant ship, had a paralytic stroke, the 
effect of a week of terrible storm and 
exposure, which changed him from a 
cheerful to a very morose and uncer- 
tain disposition; his mother belonged 
to the highly emotional and imagina- 
tive type, which those among us who 
are artists understand only too well, 
and I am afraid the rest of man- 
kind know them only too. well. 
That Thomson was a genius his works 
undoubtedly prove. It has been said 
that, although his life was one long 
defeat, as he himself expressed it, still 
he accomplished his work, and left a 
masterpiece behind him at the end, and 
that without his melancholia he could 
not have written it. But this is merely 
speculation; and I think the world 
would gladly have sacrificed his poems 
in order that he should have had the 
ordinary normal happiness of human- 
kind as he himself expresses it in The 
City of Dreadful Night: 





In all eternity I had no chance, 

No few years’ term of gracious human 
life, 

The splendors of the intellect’s advance, 

The sweetness of the home with babes 
and wife. 


All this was denied to him: pathetic 
indeed is his life story. At the age 
of eighteen he was an assistant teacher 
in the Regimental School at Ballin- 
collig, near Cork, and became pas- 
sionately attached to the daughter of 
an armorer-sergeant, who was quar- 
tered in the village. Her untimely 
death soon after their mutual attach- 
ment to each other was such an over- 
whelming blow that it affected the 
whole of his after life: intense gloom 
and despondency took possession of 
him, and caused him to produce. his 
masterpiece, which for sustained mel- 
ancholy and utterly blank, unrelieved 
despair has never been surpassed in 
English literature. Anyone who has 
read the poem cannot but be im- 
pressed by the amount of horrible tor- 
ture and suffering the poet must him- 
self have gone through to be able to 
write such an appalling description of 
the horrors of despair in that City of 
Dreadful Night whose inhabitants are 
those who have given up all hope in 
this world and in the world to come. 
Fit after fit of depression succeeded 
each other in rapid succession, which 
caused him to try to drown his sorrows 
by intemperance, and we all know to 
what a pitiable state that reduced him, 
till he became more and more intem- 
perate and fell into a terrible condition 
of misery which finally led to his death. 

It was in 1874 that the first instal- 
ment of The City of Dreadful Night 
was published in The National Re- 
former, edited by Charles Bradlaugh, 
who was very kind to “The Laureate 
of Pessimism,” helping him to get vari- 
ous literary posts. A Lady of Sorrow 
was written by Thomson to really de- 
scribe the phases of sorrow that he 
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had himself passed through after the 
loss of the young girl he so passion- 
ately loved. First, he describes sorrow 
as an influence for good (sad to him 
that he did not stop there), then as a 
syren killing in him all happiness and 
all taste for the things of the world; 
and, finally, an evil spirit ever with 
him, night and day, always making him 
dwell on the mysteries of life and 
death, ever whispering to him that 
death is better than life, that life is 
disease and the grave is the only goal. 
It is a matter entirely for speculation 
whether if Thomson had had the good 
fortune to marry his early love, and 
so have been saved from such extreme 
pessimism, his genius would have suf- 
fered thereby, or whether his mind 
would have taken on a healthier tone 
and accomplished more imperishable 
work, of even greater genius, with a 
purer and saner outlook: it has been 
thought not. “The mood made the 
poet.” " Yet Thomson started life with 
a robust and healthy constitution, and 
it is strange that we should read that 
he was gifted with a huge capacity 
for enjoyment, that he had great charm 
of manner, and was full of hilarity 
when in congenial company. Thomson 
belongs to the school of Shelley, Cole- 
ridge and Rossetti, in that he prefers 
to study the workings of the mind 
rather than to describe scenes. There 
is no comparison between the writings 
of Shelley and those of Thomson, for 
although Shelley’s poetry had been 
called infinitely sad, it is also infi- 
nitely sweet, and is full of a boundless 
Optimism which the sad note running 
through it could not altogether subdue, 
whereas Thomson was the Pessimist 
without hope to the end. 
The Poetry Review. 
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James Thomson has been confused 
with Francis Thompson. In a notice 
of a volume of selections from the 
poems of Francis Thompson the re- 
viewer observed that the book did not 
contain the author's most famous work 
—The City of Dreadful Night! Inter- 
esting comparisons might be made be- 
tween these two poets, for Francis 
Thompson, like his namesake, sank to 
great depths, but, unlike James, he was 
saved from his misery—at least for a 
time—and, as we know, he was able 
to detach himself from his miseries 
and write from the highest spiritual 
standpoint. 

I must add the name of Thomas 
Hardy to the list of Pessimists. The 
gloominess of life and the darkness of 
human fate throughout his novels 
haunt him. The ruthless, unseen, 
evolutionary forces in the universe 
shower blessings and curses on the just 
and the unjust alike—in fact, we are 
the sport of the gods, powerless to 
escape our doom! 

In the poetical works of John David- 
son I find more perhaps the Pessimist’s 
note as a motif, but it is not the ulti- 
mate aim of the author, rather his 
Pessimism serves as a background, the 
minor chord, the wail of despair, as an 
interlude. We may say—we do not 
understand—that everything in life is 
a mournful round of sorrow, but there 
is a stronger hope of ultimate happi- 
ness and sounder knowledge. But, for- 
tunately for humanity, Optimism re- 
mains the keynote of the poet, who 
must discern the ultimate good in the 
heart of things evil, and that the as- 
piration and end of all is what he him- 
self attempts in being a poet— 
perfection. 

F. R. Nigel. 
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“COMPULSORY RATIONS.” 
(Concluded.) 


After this there was a day of so- 
lemnity in the cottage, dedicated as it 
were to the memory of the baby. 
Neither Sandy nor his father went to 
work, though Sandy would have liked to 
do so instead of staying at home, where 
everything was so unnaturally quiet, 
and one couldn’t forget that strange 
little dead baby that lay in the back 
room; he was well accustomed to live 
babies; but he had never seen a dead 
one before and the sight scared him. 
In the evening the carpenter came 
with a tiny coffin, into which they laid 
the little cold body, and Sandy stood 
solemnly there to watch. 

“Wh, Mither, it’s just like a wee 
eradle,” he said; and Mother nodded, 
but could not speak. . 

The next morning they carried the 
little coffin to the churchyard of Kil- 
dhrun, where a span-long grave had 
been dug . . . and that was the end 
of it all. 

On the way home from the church- 
yard, Father was silent, and looked 
very solemn; but when they reached 
the cottage he cast aside his grave 
looks, put on his working clothes again 
and started for the harvest field. The 
children had begun to make their 
usual noise again, and Mother was 
moving about in the kitchen once 
more, though she looked very tired 
and sat down every few minutes to 
rest. Now was the time, Sandy 
thought, for a joyful surprise. 

“Wad ye fancy a drop rabbit broth, 
Mither?” he asked. 

“Aye, verra weel, Sandy; but there’s 
no’ a rabbit in the hoose.” 

“Aye is there: a grand rabbit,” 
Sandy told her triumphantly. “I have 
it in the byre.” 

To all his mother’s questions as to 
where the rabbit came from, Sandy 


would only reply “Uhat’s tellin,” an 
enigmatic answer which she finally ac- 
cepted as good enough, and gladly 
took the goods the gods had provided. 
Under her direction, Sandy skinned, 
cleaned, and cut up his rabbit into 
joints; got out the big pot and hung it 
over the fire; prepared some vegeta- 
bles, and mixed them and the meat to- 
gether into what promised to be a lus- 
cious stew. Eh! he thought, wouldn't 
it be fine if he could get food like this 
for Mother every day... to think 
of yon bird eating two rabbits a day, 
and Mother wanting her food! 

Then Sandy revolved several plans 
in his young mind. Just for a mo- 
ment he wondered if he could deprive 
the buzzard every evening of his sec- 
ond rabbit ; but this scheme was hastily 
dismissed as quite unfair—the bird 
hadn’t wanted it the other night, that 
was the only reason why he had felt 
it allowable to take it. He couldn't 
do such a thing again. 

But if Macdonald would give him 
charge of the buzzard, could he strike 
a bargain with the keeper for two 
rabbits a week as pay? 

Sandy’s imagination kindled at this 
idea, for as well as getting the rabbits 
he would have the delight of taking 
care of the buzzard. Poverty often 
teaches great astuteness in worldly af- 
fairs, and Sandy was quick to see that 
it would be cheaper for Macdonald to 
pay him in rabbits than in coin, while 
he, in his turn, would get more nour- 
ishment for the family out of two rab- 
bits than he could buy with such 
money as he was likely to get for feed- 
ing the buzzard. 

All the afternoon as he worked about 
in the cottage helping his mother, 
Sandy turned this scheme over and 
over in his mind; he determined to 
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broach the subject with Macdonald that 
evening when he went to finish his 
now long-delayed job at Kildhrun. 
The Macdonalds had of course heard 
about the baby’s death, and when 
Sandy presented himself at their door 
he received Mrs. Macdonald’s kindly 
comments on that sad event. Neither 
she nor Sandy could really consider it 
a bereavement; but they both pre- 
served the decent fiction that it was 
one. Sandy had a feeling in the back 
of his head that the poor baby would 
know if it was spoken about as an 
unimportant, unregretted member of 
the family; it was kinder to reckon it 
as a little personality, one of them- 
selves, however short its stay had been 
among them. So he shook his head 
and assured Mrs. Macdonald that they 
“were missin’ him awfae,” and she, 
conniving at this right-feeling fraud, 


replied in a tone of deep convic- 
tion. “Ye will that, laddie”’; then, 
after. a moment’s. suitable pause, 


“Aweel, ye’re tae finish the nettles 
up at the auld hoose; here’s the heuk 
for ye.” 

Having got his orders, Sandy was 
about to start for Kildhrun when Mac- 
donald appeared at the gate, his gun 
over his shoulder, a newly shot rabbit 
in his hand. 

“Here ye are, Sandy!” he cried. 
“Here’s a job for ye. Ye’ll can feed 
the buzzard the nicht, but see that 
the door’s weel steekit on him.” 

Sandy divined his opportunity; but 
he was not quite sure how best to pre- 
sent his request—two. rabbits seemed 
so much for him to ask, although 
the keeper apparently regarded them 
as rather of the nature of vermin, to 
judge by the contemptuous way in 
which he flung the dead rabbit towards 
him. 

“I was wonderin’ ” the boy began, 
and then could not go on. 

“Weel? what were ye wonderin’?” 
Macdonald asked, surprised by the 
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deep “ush that passed across Sandy’s 
white face. 

“If ye gie me the burd tae mind 
for ye,’ Sandy said at last. “I’d be 
awfae good til him.” 

The keeper spat upon the ground 
and reflected before he spoke. 

“Ye see, he maun be real weel looked 
aifter, Sandy, or I’ll no’ get my money 
for him,” he explained. “He maun 
be fed reg’lar, nicht and mornin’; 
a burd’ll no’ dae wantin’ his meat 
reg’lar.” 

The thought passed through Sandy’s 
mind that he himself could do with 
having his meat more regular—it 
seemed hard that a bird should be so 
plentifully fed when he sometimes went 
short; but he did not make this bit- 
ter remark aloud, till the keeper’s next 
question evoked something a little 
like it. 

“What for were ye wantin’ the job, 
Sandy? Ye’re got wurk up at Rob- 
ertson’s the noo, havena ye?” he asked. 

“I was wantin’ tae get meat for 
them at hame,” Sandy blurted out, for- 
getting pride in his intense desire to 
help the home budget. “There’s an 
awfae lot of us at hame, an’ food’s 
that dear I canna buy verra muckle 
wi’ my wages. I thocht maybe ye’d 
let me feed the burd for ye an’ pay 
me wi’ twa rabbits the week; they’d 
come in gey handy for the bairns.” 

“An’ if I gied ye twa rabbits in the 
week ye wadna tak’ ony mair?’ Mac- 
donald asked, half in joke, little think- 
ing what the effect of his words would 
be. For Sandy’s face grew crimson 
again, and tears sprang into his eyes; 
he stammered and could not get out 
his words, till at last they came in a 
long, incoherent string: 

“The buzzard hadna eaten it... 
he'd left it on the groond... I 
didna think it was stealin’. ..a 
burd’s no’ aman.... ” 

Macdonald gazed at the child in as- 
tonishment, scarcely taking in at first 
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what his words meant. Then, as their 
meaning dawned upon him, he whistled 
and scratched his head in perplexity. 

“Sae ye took the rabbit yon night 
ye were up bye?” he asked at length. 

Sandy nearly choked with shame as 
he confessed his crime. 

“I thocht it wad be fine for dinner, 
we've no’ had verra muckle this long 
time,” he said sadly. 

The keeper swore under his breath, 
and Sandy, who was accustomed to 
such words, caught their well-known 
sounds and trembled—he thought that 
Macdonald was very angry and would 
punish him accordingly. But it was 
Sandy’s father, not Sandy, who was 
being sent to Hell by the keeper—to a 
special Hell, reserved for parents who 
let their children starve. When he 
spoke again his voice was kind enough. 

“Hoots, laddie, ye didna think ony 
hairm; but mind ye dinna tak’ anither. 
Gang up wi’ this ane for him the nicht, 
an gie him a drop clean water. I'll 
think ower it.” 

He stood by the gate and watched 
Sandy go off into the woods carrying 
the rabbit, and as he watched he re- 
volved the problem in his mind. Was 
the boy to be trusted? Rabbits meant 
a great deal to a family that was short 
of food, it might be wiser perhaps to 
find him some other job... . And 
then, being quite untouched by senti- 
ment, the keeper turned back into the 
house, laughing at the idea of anyone 
eating the buzzard’s rabbit with 
satisfaction. 


A long beam of sunlight was still 
piercing through the beech trees as 
Sandy arrived at the old house; it 
struck upon the window of the barn, 
and lit up all the confusion that lay 
on the ground from the buzzard’s last 
meal. Moping by the window, gazing 
up towards the light, sat the great 
bird. Sandy had opened the door cau- 
tiously, and he advanced well into the 
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middle of the barn before he flung 
down the rabbit upon the floor; he 
wished to be near at hand whiie the 
meal was enjoyed. 

Perhaps the bird recognized that 
Sandy was but a feeble master; per- 
haps birds are subject to evil tem- 
pers just as men are; however that 
may be, he dashed straight across the 
barn at the boy, his great wings beat- 
ing the air, his fierce claws striking 
out like the fists of a prize fighter. 

Before this onslaught Sandy backed 
instinctively, his hands held up in front 
of his face to protect his eyes from 
the terrifying claws. As he backed, 
Sandy came up against a box that steod 
in the coruer, and the next moment he 
had fallen and rolled his length among 
the bones and tufts of rabbit skin upon 
the floor. The wind of the buzzard’s 
wings beat the air above him in the 


«dusk of the-barn, he wondered if its 


claws would be buried in his flesh 
before he escaped from them; but no— 
all was still. In the stillness Sandy 
dared to uncover his face again and sit 
up. He looked round for his enemy, 
expecting a fresh onslaught and not 
realizing what had happened. Then 
the whole tragedy of the situation 
rushed in upon him and overwhelmed 
him; there, well outside of the barn, 
far beyond his power to recapture it, 
sat the buzzard. For a moment Sandy 
had a hope that he might reach the 
bird and throw his jacket over it, as. 
it sat there blinking in the unaccus- 
tomed sunlight. For the creature, so 
lately a captive in darkness, seemed 
too bewildered to take advantage of its 
liberty, it crouched on a big stone 
near the door and did not attempt to 
move. But as Sandy stood wondering 
what to do, the bird spread out its 
great wings and rose gently into the 
air with a serene, effortless movement. 

Sandy, standing in the barn among 
all the sordid litter the bird had left 
behind, watched that tremendous flight, 








spellbound with admiration: all that is 
meant by the words Captivity and Free- 
dom became clear to the boy at that 
moment. As long as his eyes could 
follow the speck in the sky he gazed 
up after it, then came back to earth 
as it were, and to the disaster that had 
overwhelmed him. Here indeed was a 
swift end to all his schemes for the 
better feeding of his family! Not only 
was there now no buzzard to be looked 
after, but Macdonald would never trust 
him again with any job since he had 
acquitted himself so badly about this 
one. How, Sandy asked, was he ever 
to face the keeper and.tell him that 
the buzzard had escaped? 

As a preliminary to this ordeal, 
Sandy flung himself down upon the 
ground and indulged in what children 
eall “a ery.” Which of us does not 
remember the sensation of “a ery” ?— 
the first exquisite relief of tears, the 
quick exhaustion that followed upon 
the indulgence? ‘The storm of grief 
and despair that swept over poor little 
Sandy was not, however, quick in its 
passing. He lay there and sobbed for 
nearly half an hour before the second 
phase, that of total exhaustion, had 
been reached. Then, sitting up, he 
wiped his reddened eyes with the sleeve 
of his coat, drawing long smears of 
earth down his face in the process. 
The “cry,” it is true, was over; but 
every few minutes a sob would come 
struggling up from his throat again, a 
last breath of the storm. These also 
must be mastered before he could face 
Macdonald. When that intolerable 
ache in the throat had subsided, the 
boy knew that he could trust himself. 
He rose from the ground, shook the 
dust from his clothes, shut the door of 
the barn, and trudged off down the 
path to meet his punishment, whatever 
that might be. 


Macdonald would not have been bhu- 
man if he had not been angry. As a 
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matter of fact, he was very angry in- 
deed, and bade Sandy be off out of 
his sight in no gentle terms. He was 
a yquick-tempered man though not un- 
kind; and he allowed his temper to get 
the upper hand that night. Sandy stood 
before him, tear-stained, silent, unre- 
sisting, an image of childish grief and 
helplessness. 

“I’m real sorry,” was all the defense 
he could make—all at least that he at- 
tempted. Mrs. Macdonald, coming in, 
pail in hand, from the byre, stopped 
to hear what was going on between her 
son and the boy. 

“Eh, John! dinna be flytin’ the laddie 
like yon!” she cried, moved to com- 
passion by Sandy’s  tear-besmirched 
face, and not knowing what his fault 
had been. 

“Ye'd flyte him yersel’ if he’d lost ye 
two punds in siller, an’ three months’ 
work feedin’ yon bird,” said the keeper 
grimly; then, turning to Sandy, as his 
wrath cooled a little, he added, “Well, 
it’s done noo, onyway; get awa hame 
wi’ ye. I was a gowk tae trust ye wi’ 
him.” 

Sandy moved away slowly, dragging 
his feet in the big boots as if they 
were heavy as lead, or even as heavy 
as his heart. 

“Puir bit laddie!’ Mrs. Macdonald 
said. ‘He's no’ gettin’ his meat, John; 
that’s the way he aye looks wearit 
like.” 

“Maybe,” John assented; a_ little 
ashamed now of his anger, and they 
turned in to the house together, shak- 
ing their heads over the Rankine fam- 
ily. Sandy, in the meantime, ploughed 
his way across the fields in the direc- 
tion ‘of home, thinking the world a 
very dark place indeed. If he could 
even have justified himself to the 
keeper in any way, could have ex- 
plained how it had all happened, things 
wouldn’t have been so bad; but he 
hadn’t heen listened to for a moment 


- men were unjust . . his heart 
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seemed to boil up in sudden rage over 
the injustice of everything, and his own 
helplessness under it all. . . Big, 
grown men like Macdonald and Father 
had power in their hands and could 
do what they liked with boys like 
him. . 

As Sandy came wearily up to the 
cottage door, he heard Maggie’s voice 
hailing him in vast excitement. Some- 
thing had happened, apparently, what- 
ever it was. He quickened his slow 
steps as she came running down the 
field to meet him. 

“Eh, Sandy! faither’s hame wi’ bread 
an’ tea an’ cheese for us a’, an’ the 
rabbit’s cookin’ fine!’ she explained ; 
but this, which in an ordinary family 
would have seemed no news at all, re- 
quired further explanation: it was not 
Father’s habit to return from the vil- 
lage laden with food. 

“I dinna ken what their sayin’,” she 
said, “Mither shut the door, but I pit 
ma ear til’t, an’ I think Faither’s tae 
gang awa’.” 

“Gang awa’?—whaur tae?” 
asked, incredulous of such good luck. 

“IT couldna mak’ oot; maybe he'll tell 


Sandy 


you, Sandy,” she answered. 

Under the stimulus of curiosity, 
Sandy actually forgot all about the 
buzzard and his own fatigue. The 
goodly smell of cooking rabbit, too, 
acted favorably upon him as he came 
up to the door; he felt an uprising of 
Hope once again. 

Sure enough, the fire was burning 
brightly in the cottage and the table 
seemed to ke covered with a profusion 
of food, while Mother, a good deal 
whiter the so-called tablecloth 
which graced the meal, moving 
about the kitchen. with a certain air 
of hopefulness. Father sat by the fire 
cutting up twist tobacco on the palm of 
his hand. What was the meaning of all 
this? 

Sandy flung himself down on a chair, 
his legs stuck out before him in a 


than 
was 


* up at Robertson 
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most ungraceful attitude, and made a 
sarcastic remark to his parent: 

“Yer hame early the nicht,” he said. 

“Aye,” said Father, cutting away 
at his tobacco; Lut he did not clear 
up the mystery. 

“They'll hae finished the east field 
’s?” Sandy said next. 

“Weel, I’ve finished wi’ it, onyway,” 
said Father. “I'll no’ be back there 
This cryptic reply filled Sandy 
with alarm. Could it be that Father 
had been sacked from Robertson’s? 
Surely that was scarcely possible just 


again.” 


how, when labor was so scarce; yet 
what else could this speech mean? A 
minute later the mystery was solved. 

“I'm seek o’ athing here,” Father an- 
nounced. “An’ they say there’s bonnie 
fightin’ in France the noo, sae I’m awa’ 
till the War.” 

“An’ wha’s tae keep us a’?”’ Sandy 
cried, his voice shrill with anxiety. 
“Pll na’ can wurk fer Mither an’ a’ the 
bairns.” 

Rankine was not, as you may have 
gathered by this time, a tender parent, 
and he showed his unkindness now, by 
trying to get Sandy to believe that the 
whole support of the household was to 
fall on him. 

“Maybe ye'll hae tae try, Sandy,” he 
said very gravely. “Ye gettin’ tae be 
a big lad noo, it’s no’ verra muckle 
for ye tae keep yer Mither an’ the 
bairns.” 

For a moment Sandy sat there dumb 
with horror at the prospect of shoul- 
dering such a burden; then Mother in- 
terposed: ‘Hoots, Sandy, dinna heed 
him,” she said. “He's jist havin’ ye on. 
a wee thing.” 

Sandy breathed again; and listened, 
I am afraid not very intelligently, 
to an explanation of Separation 
Allowances. 

“Ye'll be better off than ever ye’ve 
heen afore,” Father assured him; but 
Sandy was not as dazzled as he might 
well have been if he had taken in the 
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change that was about to come to the 
fortunes of his family. He only grunted 
in reply to all these explanations, and 
began to take off his boots that he 
might feel more comfortable before 
beginning to eat this wonderful supper 
which smelt so good. 


Among all the tragedies of the War, 
there are none more subtly mournful 
than those where a man’s absence is 
counted the greatest of blessings. 

If you have seen flowers that have 
been beaten down by a storm begin to 
raise their little battered faces out of 
the mould, ali earth-stained, bruised 
and crushed, you have seen what began 
to happen in the Rankine ccttage after 
the father of the family went away 
to the War. At first the transforma- 
tion from want to what seemed afftu- 
ence was rather too sudden to be quite 
realized by any of the family. The 
yoke of poverty had rested so heavily 
upon them that its weight still seemed 
to crush them down, even after it had 
been lifted off. Then- Sandy began to 
understand that it wasn’t only once in 
a while that he had a decent sum to 
spend for Mother at the village shop, 
but every Saturday evening. Mother, 
too, after a few months of better food, 
became young and strong looking again, 
and was able to clean the house, hav- 
ing now soap to clean it with and a 
grand new scrubbing brush. If Sandy 
had ever looked in the glass he would 
soon not have recognized his own reflec- 
tion there, for his cheeks had filled out 
and were brown and red with health. 
He did not stoop any longer, and had 
said goodbye to his old tired, lagging 
step; he wore a new puir of boots, too, 
which fitted him. Maggie and the little 
ones were like so many butter balls on 
the generous new scale of rations; and 
this through all the bitter months of 
winter—months that had been a night- 
mare in the old ill-fed days. A most true 
proverb tells us that it never rains but 


it pours, and this must be the reason 
why Macdonald the keeper so often 
brought a pair of rabbits to the little 
family at the croft that winter. It is 
true, the rabbits were not. half as 
necessary this year as the year before; 
but an eye that hath kept watch o’er 


-man’s mortality will see that this was 


the very reason why they arrived with 
such regularity. 

War, then, did not show a frowning 
face to the Rankines—they could al- 
most have prayed that Europe might 
never emerge again from the throes of 
conflict. The younger children happily 
did not anticipate evils to come, and 
lived in the present, content with the 
good things it brought them. But 
Sandy, older by reason of many harsh 
experiences, often had fearful visit- 
ings of soul when he looked into the 
future; the War would not last for- 
ever; Father would soon be home again 
and they would be all back in the old 
miserable state of things once more. 
He wisely kept these terrors to him- 
self, and if Mother shared them, she, 
too, suffered in silence. 

The winter passed into spring, and 
Father went out to France; Sandy 
began to feel more interest in the War 
now that they were, so to speak, taking 
an active part in it; he bought a news- 
paper whenever he could, and read 
many sanguinary details aloud to the 
family in the evening. Now and then a 
letter would arrive from France—not 
very illuminating in any way, but al- 
Ways with the same report of the 
writer—he was “getting on fine” and 
would soon be home on leave. Neither 
Mother nor Sandy ever commenteil 
upon this last item. 

One evening a knock came to the 
door, and the red-haired boy from the 
Post Office shouted out “Telegram” to 
them in the most alarming voice. 
Sandy ran to bring in this unusual 
message. 

“Faither’ll be comin’ hame,”’ he cried, 
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and in spite of the pleasant importance 
of actually receiving a telegram from 
a real combatant, his heart misgave 
him at the thought of all that his 
home-coming might imply. 


Mother opened the envelope, and. 


stood there, saying not a word. 

“Is he comin’ the morn?” Sandy 
asked; but still she did “not answer. 
Then she handed the message to him, 
mutely, and turned away. Sandy read, 
and yet failed to believe the words on 
the paper: Father had been killed. 

“Eh, Mither! D’ye think it’s true?” 
he cried. 

“Ave; what for would it no’ be true?” 
she answered in a queer, choked voice. 
She was not crying as Sandy had 
thought people always did when they 
heard about a death; but she bade him 
go out and leave her alone. 

Sandy closed the cottage door behind 
him and stood there for a minute, not 
knowing what to do. In the distance 
he heard the sound of the children’s 
voices at play beside the burn. Should 
he go and tell them what had hap- 
pened, he wondered? But a strange 
confusion of thoughts pressed in upon 
his young mind, and, like Mother, he 
wished to be alone. 

He crossed the field and wandered 
up into the glen. There, throwing him- 
self down among the heather, Sandy 
gazed up into the deep biue of the sum- 
mer sky and repeated over and over 
this bewildering bit of news that had 
come to him: “He'll no’ be back! He'll 
no’ be back!” Here was an end to all 
their troubles, come quite suddenly. 
When Sandy took time to think, he saw 
that it was not in the least surprising ; 
but extraordinarily probable. Weren’t 
thousands and thousands of men being 
killed every day? Still, the surprise re- 
mained, that Father should have been 
one of these! If Sandy had been a 
eynie, which happily he was not, he 
would have marveled even more than 
he did over his father’s death ; for alas, 
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the charmed lives of black sheep are 
in marked contrast with the short 
lives of the flowers of the flock! But 
this idea never crossed his mind for a 
second. What did torment him was 
an unmistakable, tragic sense of relief, 
as if a heavy weight had rolled off his 
back. Long Sandy lay there among 
the heather, wrestling with this shame- 
ful thought. That he should weigh 
peace and comfort and enough to eat 
for them all against the fact of his 
own father’s death, filled him with 
shame, yet he could not help the feel- 
ing, let him try as he might. One 
thing he could help, however, and 
Sandy, being a Scotchman, had very 
quickly decided this point for himself; 
no one would ever know from him that 
he had felt any relief at hearing of his 
father’s death. He had just come to 
this conclusion when he noticed a 
speck far up in the sky, which grew 
larger and larger as it came towards 
him. Sandy sat up on his elbow and 
gazed at the great bird sailing lazily 
across the sky. Was it his own buz- 
zard, he wondered, up there enjoying 
its freedom? “Eh! I’m real glad he 
got awa’,” he thought, remembering 
the dark barn and the rabbit skins, 
and then all the wonder of the escape 

. a grand thing freedom .. . to 
get out and away from things that kept 


one éaptive. 


When the children had all been put 
to bed that night Sandy held long con- 
verse with his mother on many sub- 
jects; but it will not surprise readers 
who have at all grasped the character 
of our young friend, to hear that one 
of the first and most serious matters 
under discussion between the mother 
and son was the printing of a suitable 
memorial card for Father. 

“An’, Mither, wv the bairns maun hae 
blacks,” Sandy concluded. “It’ll be an 
awfae expense; but I’d be fair af- 
fronted tae tak’ them tae the kirk 
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wi'oot them, an’ Faither ‘died in bat- 
tle,’ as they’re sayin’ in the papers.” 

Mrs. Rankine assented thoroughly to 
this proposal, and the whole family re- 
verted for a month to compulsory ra- 
tions to produce those handsome weeds 
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in which they mourned the husband 
and father departed. I, for one, do not 
blame them; for, after all, nothing in 
all poor Rankine’s wasted life had so 
well become him as his manner of 
leaving it. 

Jane Findlatcr. 





THE AMERICAN 


One of the most delightful of Mr. 
Barry Pain’s fantasies deals with the 
experience of a man who established a 
sanatorium for the cure of habitual 
lying. He had a staff of assistants 
who were men of egregious untruth- 
fulness; they would lie to the patients 
constantly and tremendously, and by 
this means eventually fix in their minds 
a strong disgust for falsehood. And 
one of the most distinguished of this 
eorps of professional liars was, Mr. 
Pain tells us, an American Interviewer. 

Now, Mr. Pain wrote this sketch be- 
fore he had ever seen an American In- 
terviewer. It may he that today he 
would make his chief liar something 
else—an English politician perhaps. 
But it cannot be denied that in making 
the American Interviewer a liar he was 
expressing an idea common among his 
fellow-countrymen, particularly among 
those who are associated with letters 
or art. ; 

As the ship bearing the illustrious 
Englishman approaches New York har- 
bor, it is met (I am told) by a rowboat 
or a launch or a submarine bearing a 
score of American Interviewers. They 
are armed with notebooks, fountain 
pens, cameras and dictaphones. They 
clamber over the rail like pirates and 
savagely surround the illustrious Eng- 
lishman. As they photograph him, 
pushing and pulling him to place him 
in a position favorable to their pur- 
poses, they shout at him in chorus: 
“Don’t you like America better than 
England? What do you think of Amer- 
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ican women? What are you here for? 
Are you ever going home? What is 
your yearly income? Have you any 
children? Is this woman with you 
your wife?” 

Furthermore—I am = assured—the 
distinguished Englishman finds his re- 
marks misquoted and his — picture 
forged. The reporters maliciously put 
into his mouth words that he has 
never uttered, words redolent of heresy 
and treason, words vulgar and = un- 
eouth. The photograph which the 
newspaper prints, moreover, is not of 
the distinguished Englishman, but of 
someone older, balder and less noble 
in appearance. 

Such, in substance, is the charge. 
et me, in all humility, attempt to re- 
ply to it. My qualification for the task 
is that I follow, among other menial 
trades, that of interviewer, and that I 
am an American. 

I am prejudiced, you say, and my 
evidence is, because of my trade, un- 
trustworthy? Then let me confidently 
say no one need accept on my authority 
any statement made in this plea for 
the defense. If you don’t believe me, 
ask any honest Englishman of letters 
who has visited the United States and 
met the American interviewers. Ask 
Mr. Barry Pain—he has been in 
the United States since he wrote 
the fantasy already mentioned. Ask 
Mr. Alfred Noyes. Ask Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton. 

In the first place who is the Ameri- 
can Interviewer? Well, as a rule, a 
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The American 


few years before you met him he grad- 
uated from Yale or Harvard or some 
other American university, where he 
received an education equal or superior 
to your own. His income is certainly 
not less than ten pounds a week-and it 
may be nearer to twenty pounds. He 
has read most of your books; if he did 
not read them when they were pub- 
lished he has done so in preparation 
for your arrival. It is probable that 
he reviews your books—-that he is the 
critic whose unsigned opinion you 
await with so much trepidation. He is 
kindly disposed to you; all he wishes 
is to get from you brief and clear 
answers to a few simple and legitimate 
questions. 

There are two sorts of interviews 
with which you are concerned. The 
first is the interview that takes place 
as your ship draws into New York har- 
hor. There the ship news men, as 
they are called, will come aboard. 
Their converse with the captain of the 
vessel, or his representative, from 
whom they may obtain particulars of 
the voyage—icebergs or submarines 
sighted, storms, deaths, births and 
other events. Then they are interested 
in the real celebrities on board—the 
Persian Prince, and the Russian 
dancer and the Greek Ambassador. But 
if you are a very famous writer—or if 
your publisher or your lecture man- 
ager has persuaded them that you are 
—you may be asked a few questions. 

They will be intelligent questions and 
they will be courteously asked. The re- 
porters will want to know, for instance, 
what parts of the United States you 
expect to visit, whether or not you have 
crossed the ocean before, whether you 
are in the United States for business 
or pleasure. 

After a few minutes of talk, the re- 
porters will leave you. And when you 
take the newspaper next morning, and 
search feverishly for your interview, 
you probably will not find it. The re- 
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porter took down your words faith- 
fully, but shipboard interviews with 
visiting British authors generally are 
crowded out by pressure of news from 
all but the very earliest of the many 
editions of New York papers. 

Now for the real interview—the in- 
terview for the Sunday edition of one 
of the great papers. You will not be 
besieged by reporters. It is possible 
that not one of them will approach 
you. You may wander about the hotel 
unmolested ; in the streets there will be 
none to bother you with questions. As- 
sume the courage of humility and rec- 
oncile yourself to a miracle—that no 
one in New York’ knows or cares who 
you are! 

But meanwhile your publisher and 
your lecture-manager are busy. They 
know that you (disinterested artist in 
words that you are!) came over here 
to make money. You and they are in 
the same conspiracy, which has as its 
object to persuade the public that you 
are an important person. So they are 
writing and telephoning to the editors 
of all the Sunday editions of newspa- 
pers in New York, saying “Mr. Du- 
senbury is staying at the Hotel Knick- 
erbocker, you know, Adolphus Dusen- 
bury, the great English author, who 
wrote ‘Why Nellie Took Chloroform.’ 
and ‘Sin in Sussex.’ Give you a cork- 
ing interview if you'll send a good man 
around to the hotel.” 

The editor—the Sunday editor he is 
called—says “Who the hell is Dusen- 
bury?” or, “Nothing doing on Dusen- 
bury!” or words to that effect. But 
an editor more gentle than the rest 
may say, “All right, I'll let him have 
a page. Fix up a date for this after- 
noon at three o'clock.” And the pub- 
lisher or the lecture-manager will dance 
with glee, and telephone to you that 
you are to expect a reporter at your 
hotel at three. o’clock. 

Now this reporter will be selected for 
the task because he is titted for it. He 
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has probably interviewed some hun- 
dreds of writers, most of them more 
famous (though not, of course, more 
gifted) than yourself. It is his busi- 
ness to Le well informed about con- 
temporary literature, and he knows as 
much as you know about Vorticism and 
Artzibasheff. Nevertheless, he will not 
attempt to impress you with — his 
erudition. 

And report he dees, painstakingly, 
accurately. He is more eager than 
you are that what you say shall not 
be misrepresented. When he leaves 
you he will ask you to read and censor 
the typewritten manuscript of the in- 
terview hefore it goes to the printer. 

You will not make many changes 
in the manuscript, and the changes you 
do make will affect the ideas rather 
than the phrasing. You will reconsider 
some of your statements. Perhaps you 
should not have said, “All romanticists 
are asses’’—you will substitute “Nearly 
all romanticists are asses.” Alter the 
manuscript to suit your own whim; 
you are absolutely the arbiter of your 
interview. Nothing will appear in print 
as your utterance that you do not now 
approve. 

Whence comes the legend of the or- 
iginal American Interviewer? Is he 
a solar-myth, or what? There are sev- 
eral ways to account for this strange 
belief. In the first place, the tradi- 
tional American Interviewer may ac- 
tually exist. Among several hundred 
thousand reporters, there easily may 
be a few who are boors and liars. Not 
all attorneys are models of probity, 
some grocers have shocking habits, and 
there even was some gossip about one 
of the Twelve Apostles. 

Other explanations are less pleasant 
topics for meditation. But for a thor- 
ough understanding of the situation it 
is well to know the painful fact that 
not all British authors are men of 
honor. There are writers who, find- 
ing that they have displeased some- 


one by a statement made in an inter- 
view, will repudiate that. statement— 
sometimes thereby getting the inter- 
viewer into serious trouble. This is 
why most wise interviewers are eager 
that the people interviewed shall read 
and censor the manuscript. 

You see how it is. On Monday morn- 
ing Mr. Dusenbury, feeling rather 
pleased with himself, goes to the office 
of his publisher or his lecture-manager. 
“Did you see my interview in yester- 
day’s paper?” he asks. 

“Yes,” is the answer. “And _— for 
Heaven's sake, my dear fellow, why 
did you say that Washington Irving 
was immoral? Don’t you know that 
the American people love Washington 
Irving and hate everybody who 
criticizes him?” 

“Well.” says Mr. Dusenbury, if he is 
an honest man, “I said it and I'll stand 
by it. I’m sorry I’ve made a political 
mistake, but there’s nothing I can do 
about it now.” 

But if Mr. Dusenbury is not an hon- 
est man, there is something he can do 
about it. He can lie about it. And 
often he does. He ean get up on the 
lecture platform and say: “I am learn- 
ing the ways of the American Inter- 
viewer. Recently I told one of the tribe 
that I thought Washington Irving was 
a master of the novel, and he reported 
me as saying that this great author, 
whom I have venerated all my life was 
immoral.” He can send this repudia- 
tion to the newspaper in which the in- 
terview appeared, he can cause his pub- 
lisher to multigraph it and send it 
broadeast. He can, and often he does, 
clear his reputation at the expense 
of his honor. 

Some authors do have trouble with 
the newspapers. But it is not the sort 
of trouble they describe. Every news- 
paper editor, every interviewer, is 
sometimes obliged to refuse the impor- 
tunate requests of fifth-rate British au- 
thors, who seek the shores of the 
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United States apparently with the sole 

purpose of being interviewed, and by 

letter, telephone and personal visit. en- 

deavor to satisfy this craving. Disap- 
The New Witness. 
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pointed, they return to horrify their 
fellow-countrymen with tales of how 
the impertinent pressmen interrupted 
their baths. 

Joyce Kilmer. 


AERIAL WARFARE—1918.* 


This war being, more than any other, 
a war of communications, with enor- 
mous armies to feed from day to day 
and to supply with vast quantities of 
munitions, a way should present itself 
next spring, if the Allies have had the 
foresight to prepare adequately for it, 
of first rendering untenable the en- 
emy’s positions in the war zone, and 
then of converting an orderly retreat 
into a disorderly rout. 

If this plan is to prove effective it 
will ke necessary, during the winter 
months, for the strength of the Allies 
to be concentrated, and all available 
resources of man-power and material 
utilized, in the most rapid production 
of suitable aircraft. 'Theu. when ~pring 
comes, every machine which is not re- 
quired in the immediate war zone must 
be used in an intensive and destructive 
bombardment of the enemy’s lines of 
communication and in organized at- 
tacks on those areas in Germany from 
which he draws 
munitions. 


the most vital of his 


In the early stages of bomb-dropping, 
when machines had an extremely lim- 
ited radius of action, it was only pos- 
sible to attack objectives within the 
war zones; but with the growth in the 
range and dependability of aeroplanes, 
in their weight-carrying power, and in 
their ability to fly during adverse 
weather, it has become possible not 
only to penetrate some distance behind 
the enemy’s battle front and harass 

*It will be readily understood of course, 
that the subject can only be dealt with briefly, 

nd on general lines; but, even with this 


an 
limitation, it is possibie -to indicate clearly— 
and it is ho instructively—the main 


directions in which our efforts should be made. 
—C. G. W., H. H. 
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him along his routes of supply, but to 
drop such missiles on selected points as 
really do an appreciable amount of 
damage. 

Hitherto, however, the weak point in 
regard to aerial bombardment has been 
that it has not been possible, owing to 
the shortage of suitable aeroplanes, 
and of pilots to fly them, to carry out 
raids on anything like an adequate 
seale, or to repeat them with sufficient 
frequency. Railways have been at- 
tacked, for example, and have heen 
seriously damaged; but then the en- 
emy has had what he should never 
have been allowed to have—that is to 
say, a hreathing space between = at- 
tacks, during which it has been possi- 
ble for him to repair the damage done 
to the railway and get his supply 
trains running again. This period for 
repairs should le denied him if at- 
tacks by air could be made constantly. 
A railway should Le bombed and a 
gap blown in it 
point, and then attacks. should be re- 
peated so frequently that the enemy's 
working parties are scattered every 
time that an attempt is made to repair 
the damage done. A breach once made 
must, in fact, be kept open. 

All through this war, with its colos- 
sal demands upon men and material, 
the object lesson has been forced upon 
us of doing things on a grand scale. 
One might take, for example, the gun 
barrage, or the artillery preparations 
before an attack. Carried out spas- 
modieally. such work has small signifi- 
eance: when done thoroughly, however, 
with a perfection of mechanical detail, 


at some important 
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it influences the whole trend of even 
a great modern battle. So it must be 
with offensive operations by air, once 
they can be made on a sufficiently large 
scale. Up to the present, however, in 
raids in the battle areas, or in attacks 
against munition centers, we have been 
given no more than an inkling of what 
might be achieved if aerial bom- 
bardment could be persisted in 
after day and night after night, suc- 
cessive waves of machines being em- 
ployed in a methodical and relentless 
attack. 

In the spring, with the increase in 
the speed and range of large bombing 
machines, we shall be able to do some- 
thing even more drastic than the in- 
terruption of the enemy's’ supplies 
while they are on their way to the 
front, effective and _ disconcerting 
though this should be. What we shall 
be able to do, in addition, is to pene- 
trate so far behind his lines, and strike 
so deeply into his home territory, that 
we can attack and destroy the actual 
factories in which his war munitions 
are being made. Such a power has 
never been wielded by a belligerent in 
any previous war; therefore the results 
to be obtained from air attacks, when 
they can be delivered vigorously and 
constantly against the very sources of 
the enemy's supply, may be found to 
have an importance which, at the pres- 
ent moment, it is almost impossible to 
calculate. But the possibility, at any 
rate, is now sufliciently apparent—the 
possibility of raiding the enemy by air 
not merely throughout his battle zone 
and along his lines of communication, 
but to attack also the teeming hosts 
who are at work upon munitions and 
endeavor to cut off, so to say, at the 
very main, the stream of food and ma- 
terials of war which is the life blood 
of his armies in the field. 

This possibility, with all that it im- 
plies, has become indeed more than a 
It is an end which should 


day 


possibility. 
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actually be achieved, granted only that 
the Allies realize clearly enough, now, 
the critical importance which will be 
assumed by air power during the early 
part of 1918. If they do realize this, 
and if they carry out a scheme which 
is worthy of the greatness of the oc- 
casion in the production of machines, 
pilots and all the materials of a great 
offensive, then, and not till then, can 
we justify a claim to aerial supremacy 
in the war. 

One thing we do know, and this is 
that in the early spring we shall have 
machines capable of long flights, at 
high speeds, even when loaded heavily 
with bombs; but shall we have enough 
of these machines—enough, that is to 
say, for a really decisive effort by air, 
maintained, if necessary, from week to 
week even in face of the heavy losses 
of men and machines which such a 
determined effort must entail? Tbe 
whole point is that air attacks, if they 
are to influence materially the final 
stages of the war, must be made con- 
tinuously, and with a force of ma- 
chines very greatly superior, not only 
in numbers, but in destructive power, 
to anything that has been possible hith- 
erto. A policy which lacks a sufficient 
driving force will simply cost us men 
and material without bringing us to 
our goal, 

We, and our Allies, have all too short 
a time in which to make adequate prey: 
arations for the enormously important 
air work of 1918. A really striking 
success, a success worthy of a bold and 
weli-directed use of aerial power, can 
be achieved only by a single-minded 
grasp of essentials. There are aero- 
planes now which are so admirably 
designed, and which embody so _ sue- 
cessfully the experience which has been 
gained during more than three years 
of war, that it is safe to direct a great 
and combined effort to their produc 
tion, so as to gain a clear numerica! 
superiority over the enemy at the out- 
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set of the spring campaign. America, 
it is gratifying to know, in the pro- 
gram with which she is now so busy, 
has found a large place for bomb-drop- 
ping machines, and these, when they 
are available, as they should be, in 
thousands, the may have a 
special cause to dread. 

It may be said finally that it will be 
by numbers, by the weight, violence, 
and continuity of our attacks, that we 
shall win a full superiority in the air; 
and, once we can really cripple and de- 
moralize the flying forces of the enemy 


enemy 
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and prevent them from reorganizing, it 
should then become possible for us, by 
a determined use of aerial power, to 
make life intolerable, not only for the 
enemy’s troops in the field, but also 
for the great mass of workers in Ger- 
many’s munition centers. Such meth- 
ods of warfare, in which civilians as 
well as soldiers are brought constantly 
within the zone of operations, are a 
logical development of a struggle be- 
tween whole nations. If they can 
hasten the end, they must be employed 
without flinching. 

Claude Grahame-White. 

Harry Harper. 





GERMAN 'COMMERCIALISM AND THE WAR.* 


It has been an invariable character- 
istic of all the wars upon which Ger- 
many has embarked since the attack 
on Denmark in 1864 that the real mo- 
tives of her rulers have been sedu- 
lously concealed from the mass of the 
people. She has in all cases sought 
to fix the cause upon her opponents 
and to throw upon them the obloquy 
of breaking the peace. This, of course, 
is an obvious trick, and no doubt has 
its advantages in the case of a nation 
which is not allowed to think for itself, 
and for whom opinion is manufsc- 
tured through the agency of a con- 
trolled Press. But the rest of the 
world has never been deceived, and 
the true nature and motives of the 
quarrel have been understood and ap- 
preciated at their real merit. In every 
instance, as in the present case, Ger- 
many has been the actual aggressor, 
and in all her motive has simply been 
self-aggrandizement. Her action has 
Leen primarily directed by an autocracy 
which rests upon two powers—the one 
an aristocracy that regards war as a 
virtue and a necessity; the other cap- 
italism, which speculates on war as a 


*My Four Years in Germany. By J. W. 
Gerard. Pp., xiv—-320. London: Hodder 


and Stoughton, 1917. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


means to gain wealth and commercial 
influence. Each power is complemen- 
tary to the other, and their combina- 
tion is, of course, necessary to the -suc- 
cessful prosecution of such a war as 
that upon which Germany has delib- 
erately engaged. In time of peace the 
two powers have little or nothing in 
common ; they are, indeed, anti-pathetic 
and distrustful of each other. In time 
of war they agree to work together for 
a common aim. 

In Mr. Gerard’s. remarkable’ book 
there is an enlightening chapter which 
reveals, to some extent, how organized 
capital in Germany, aided by the State, 
is still seeking to dominate the world, 
in spite of the many setbacks caused 
by the unexpected prolongation of the 
It is always well to learn from 
But even if 


war. 
your enemy if you can. 
you do not choose to follow his ex- 
ample, it is at least desirable to know 
what he is up to, for, says prudence, 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
The American ex-Ambassador’s chap- 
ter is primarily addressed, of course, 
to the American public, and is more 
immediately applicable to American 
laws and conditions, but there is much 
in it that bears directly upon our own 
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circumstances, both at the moment and 
when peace is restored. For it is ab- 
solutely certain that no matter what 
the purely military result of the war 
may he, eapital in Germany is organ- 
izing itself in such a manner that it 
means to start an economic war against 
the world with the view of preserving 
and, if possible, strengthening, such 
monopolies as it has hitherto pos- 
sessed. The most valuable of these 
monopolies depend upon the applica- 
tion of physical science to industry. 
Such is the character of her educa- 
tional equipment that she thinks she 
is secure in the continued development 
of her means of turning science to 
practical account; and she has_ prob- 
ably good grounds for her faith. It 
is rather to the economic side—the 
purely business aspect of the problem 
——that she is bending all her energies 
and the financial ability and astute- 
ness of her commercial magnates. 
Some time before the outbreak of the 
war, and probably in view of it, the 
six great companies, each employing 
hundreds of chemists in research work, 
which practically controt the dyestuff 
industry of Germany, made an alliance 
not only for the distribution of their 
products, but also for the exchange of 
their ideas and trade secrets. They 
work together as one organization, are 
exceedingly wealthy, and have hitherto 
been well served by agents all the 
world over. These concerns manufac- 
ture not only dyestuffs, but also a 
large proportion of the synthetic drugs 
which are so characteristic a feature 
of modern therapeutics, and in very 
many cases are manufactured from 
what otherwise would be useless by- 
products of the dyestuff€ industry. The 
blockade of Germany has, of course. 
prevented any considerable export of 
these dyes and drugs, and most of the 
countries at war with Germany have 
sought to develop their manufacture at 
home. The commercial submarines 


Deutachland and Bremen were to 4 
great extent built with money provided 
by the dyestuff manufacturers, who 
shipped their products over to America 
before her entrance into the war in 
order to check, if possible, the develop- 
ment of the color industry in the 
States, the German Department of the 
Interior meanwhile stipulating that 
Germany should receive in exchange 
cotton, of which she was in urgent 
need. This traffic has, of course, now 
wholly ceased. To meet the competi- 
tion which it recognizes to be inevita- 
ble, the great combine has very largely 
increased its capital and is prepared to 
spend enormous sums to undersell its 
rivals and force them out of business. 
and it rests with the several Govern- 
ments to take such measures as_ will 
effectually protect these menaced in- 
dustries. An enlightened public opinion, 
which will refuse to be hoodwinked by 
the propaganda, and “peaceful penetra- 
tion” of the Germans, may do much to 
counteract their insidious efforts. Dyes 
and drugs of the synthetic kind are 
largely affairs of fashion, and both 
appeal more to women than to men. 
Owing to the imperious dictates of 
fashion, which loves change, there is 
a constant demand for new colors or 
shades of color for which there is no 
absolute necessity. If women would 
only be content with a more limited 
range of dyes, of which there are 
many possessing every essential at- 
tribute of a satisfactory dyestuff—at 
all events, until our own dyestuff in- 
dustries are consolidated—half the bat- 
tle would be won. As for the drugs, 
nine-tenths of them are worthless, and 
many of them are positively noxious. 
Many hundreds of them, the names of 
which are now forgotten, have been 
put upon the market by manufacturers 
solely in the attempt to exploit the by- 
products of the color industry, and so 
long as fashionable practitioners can 
be induced to prescribe them and peo- 











ple induced to drug themselves with 
them, novelties of the kind will con- 
tinue to be supplied. But here, again, 
there is no necessity why one should 
succumb to the blandishments of the 
pushful “Kaufmann.” 

Combines or trusts of the kind we 
have indicated are looked askance at 
in this country and America as act- 
ing in restraint of competition. But 
in Germany, where they are known as 
“cartels,” they are positively encour- 
aged and upheld by the courts as a jus- 
tifiable means of self-preservation. Un- 
der the post-war conditions which Ger- 
many intends to force upon us, this 
question needs very careful considera- 
tion, and it cannot be solved by eco- 
nomic formule which are supposed by 
doctrinaires to be as fixed and 
immutable as the law of gravitation. 

One noteworthy outcome of the war 
in Germany has been the _ establish- 
ment by the State of a great institu- 
tion known as the Central Einkauf 
Gesellschaft, whereby every importa- 
tion of raw material into the country 
falls into the hands of this central 
buying corporation, which disposes o¢ 
it under regulations to manufacturers. 
According to Mr. Gerard, this institu 
tion, which was created solely as a war 
measure, has come to stay. It is de- 
fended on the ground that it husbands 
the gold supply of Germany, prevents 
useless expenditure abroad and benefits 
home industry. The Central Einkauf 
Gesellschaft will make its own pur- 
chases abroad, and as it will be a buyer 
on an enormous scale it will force the 
sellers to compete against each other 
in their anxiety to sell. In this way 
it is believed that the aggregate pur- 
chase will be effected at a lower rate 
than individual buyers would secure. 
The material will then be divided 
among the manufacturers at less even- 
tual cost than if they had purchased it 
separately abroad. This is an example 
of socialized buying and selling which, 
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if successful, is bound to have an enor- 
mous influence upon German com- 
merce. Its very magnitude may, how- 
ever, render it unworkable in prac- 
tice. Should it prosper it will give a 
tremendous impetus to the cause of 
State Socialism. 

Although there is much in Mr. Ger- 
ard’s account of the manner in which 
Germany has grappled with the eco- 
nomic difficulties she has brought upon 
herself, which serves to illustrate her 
extraordinary powers of organization 
and her well-drilled faculty of com- 
bination towards a common end, there 
are many instances of economic blun- 
ders on the part of departmental au- 
thorities, as, for example, Delbruck’s 
treatment of the cyanide industry and 
the exportation of potash. In both 
these cases, and in others that might 
be mentioned, the anticipated result 
was altogether falsified by the event, 
and irreparable injury has probably 
been done to these industries in Ger- 
many. In the attempt to play off 
the United States against England, 
Germany was hoist with her own 
petard. 

This fact is beginning to be perceived 
by the great mass of the commercial 
community in Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Many industries are com- 
pletely ruined already, and as the war 
continues to drag along others will 
share their fate. There are, however, 
some—powerful organizations like 
Krupp’s and the great body of the 
Prussian Junkers and the landowners, 
who as growers of food are making 
money by the aid of cheap labor of 
Russian and other prisoners—which 
will clamor for the continuance of the 
war so long as the dumb-driven com- 
mon herd, who have no real leaders, 
are inarticulate, and have only a sham 
political representation, can he induced 
to tolerate their long-drawn-out agony. 
To Mr. Gerard it is a matter of sur- 
prise that the German manufacturers, 
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who were enriching themselves so rap- 
idly at the expense of the whole world 
by the aid of low wages and long hours, 
and with no laws against combination, 
should have allowed their military au- 
tocracy to drive them into war. They 
would probably have protested, with all 
the political power they possessed, had 
they foreseen that they would be up 
against four-fifths of the civilized 
world, and that, to use Dr. Helfferich’s 
phrase, they would be doomed to drag 
about the leaden weight of the billions, 
which this world calamity will have 
cost the country that really instigated 
it. No Pyrrhic victories can prevent 
the social and moral bankruptcy which 
will assuredly overtake Germany in 
the long run, and there are signs that 


Nature. 


The Lie in the Soul. 


this truth is being realized. Germany 
today suffers from the lack of a sane 
LiLeralism, from the want of a strong 
party of moderate, clear-thinking men 
with sound political ideals and a larger 
measure of humanism than character- 
izes the average Prussian. Politically 
she is torn asunder by two forces—a 
brutal and unscrupulous autocracy sup- 
ported by a cunningly devised system 
of caste, and a Socialism the creed of 
which, in many of its moral aspects, 
is repugnant and hateful to all right- 
thinking men. Germany, like every 
other nation, has the Government she 
deserves, and she has lTrought her 
deserts upon her own head by her fla- 
grant disregard of the nobler instincts 
6f our common humanity. 
T. EF. Thorpe. 








THE LIE IN THE SOUL. 


With the lie on the lips we are all 
fum-liar: it is the current coin of man- 
kind in all countries: it is not danger- 
ous Lecause its face value is known 
not to ie its intrinsic value. But the 
lie in the soul is dangerous because it 
is only discoverable by time and bitter 
experience; it is never recognized by 
those whose soul it occupies: and its 
expression by the lips is nonsense. This 
war has been conducted from the first 
by and amidst lies; but the lies of the 
German Government have been on the 
lips; whereas those of the British Goy- 
ernment have been in the soul. The 
lies of Germany are uttered by a Govy- 
ernment which knows the realities, and 
therefore only believes or hopes that 
its lies will deceive its enemies and its 
subjects. And for a time they have 
done so, though today it may be 
doubted whether the words of German 
authorities, from the Kaiser down to 
the editor, deceive even the most cred- 
tious of their subjects: on their en- 
emies they have long ceased to impose. 


The lies of the British Government, 
Press and Parliament have been ut- 
tered with a sincere belief in their 
truth; indeed, it is only platonically 
that they are lies: morally they are 
the nonsense that is the expression of 
ignorance. The Germans, of course, 
laugh at our statesmen’s speeches and 
our leading articles. But the result of 
feeding the people on them may be 
found in the fact that after three years 
and a half we are in a more dangerous 
position than at any time since August, 
1914. 

A painful example of the nonsense 
that is the outward and visible sign of 
the lie in the soul is the Labor Con- 
ference at Westminster. Mr. Hender- 
son and his Memorandum on War Aims 
have made the British Labor Party 
the laughing stock of the world, ex- 
cept perhaps in Russia. It is an insult 
to the intelligence of organized labor to 
suppose that it had read or understood, 
much less approved, the string of fan- 
tastic, contradictory and perfectly im- 





























practicable propositions for the estab- 
lishment of cosmopolitan Socialism 
submitted to its delegates. We had 
thought that Mr. Henderson was an 
able, and therefore (from our point of 
view) a dangerous man. We are much 
relieved to find that he is nothing of the 
kind, but is merely a presumptuous and 
empty-headed schemer, who has been 
flattered by Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Press into the delusion that he is a 
statesman. Had we not Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s assertion that the Memoran- 
dum was really drafted by Mr. Hen- 
derson and one or two coadjutors, we 
should confidently have ascribed its 
composition to Trotzky or Lenin, or to 
the “Russian Ambassador” to be re- 
leased from prison for deportation. An 
International High Court of Justice, 
an International Legislature, the uni- 
versal abolition of military service, the 
handing over tropical Africa to an in- 
ternational administration, these ab- 
surdities, which read like the headings 
of chapters in Harrington’s “Oceana,” 
have no bearing whatever on the actual 
European situation, or indeed upon any 
conceivable situation among human 
beings. Yet they are seriously pre- 
sented as the fruit of Mr. Henderson's 
study of the war, and we are gravely 
told that the hard-headed, shrewd Brit- 
ish hand-workers have adopted them 
as their war aims. With the excep- 
tion of the abolition of military serv- 
ice, there is not one of these proposi- 
tions, which is so much as comprehen- 
sible by anyone not trained in the study 
of jurisprudence and the practice of 
administration. We have the greatest 
respect for the boilermakers, the ship- 
wrights, the tin plate workers, the min- 
ers, the engineers, the textile oper- 
ators and all the rest of them, on sub- 
jects connected with their own crafts, 
or the domestic politics of Britain. But 
there is not one of them, the cleverest, 
who has the faintest notion of the 
meaning of an international court, or 
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legislature, or the international govern- 
ment of the Colonies. The impudent 
pretense of the “card trick” must now 
be oLvious. Some 300 delegates came 
to Westminster armed with some 3,090,- 
000 votes on cards; and we are asked 
to believe that over 2,000,009 British 
artisans endorsed the Memorandum. 
That Mr. Henderson has grown dizzy 
by elevation matters little ; indeed, as we 
consider these cosmopolitan Socialists 
to be dangerous in our present inflamed 
state of mind, it is well that Mr. Hender- 
son’s low mental calibre should be re- 
corded. But that Mr. Henderson should 
have destroyed the reputation of British 
Labor organizations for common sense 
and practical wisdom is to be rezretted. 

Irrelevant nonsense is bad enough in 
Labor Conferences; but the lie in the 
soul of the Cabinet is far worse. The 
war has been a series of blunders in 
diplomacy and strategy due to the Gov- 
ernment’s ignorance of the realities. 
There are kinds of ignorance which are 
not culpable, because unavoidable, as 
the ignorance of the happenings after 
death or the inhabitants of a distant 
planet. But the ignorance of the Gov- 
ernment has been due to a refusal to 
learn the truth, or a determination not 
to hear the truth, or let others hear it, 
if it should be disagreeable. The Gov- 
ernment refused to hear the truth 
about the relations between Young Tur- 
key and Germany before the war broke 
out; they preferred to believe the pleas- 
ant untruth that Turkey was a negli- 
gible quantity, which would adhere to 
England, despite of our notorious in- 
trigues with Russia for the partition 
of the Asiatic possessions of the Sul- 
tan. After the war broke out they re- 
fused to hear the truth about Bul- 
garia and Greece, though there were 
plenty of people who told it them. 
The statement of the terms on which 
Greece was prepared to support us in 
a move on Constantinople was con- 
signed to the waste paper basket; an 
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army of half a million was locked up 
at Saloniea; and after two years and a 
half of undignified squabbling Constan- 
tine was removed. The Government 
has all along refused, and now refuses, 
to hear the truth about Russia. We 
have an Ambassador at Petrograd and 
a military attache, a very able man, 
who must have reported to the Govern- 
ment, over and over again, information 
of the real facts of Russian politics. 
But to read the dispatches and reports 
from Petrograd would have demanded 
more concentration of mind than our 
volatile and loquacious Prime Minister 
is disposed to bestow on documents, be- 
sides spoiling his fine speeches about 
democracy, and that great Revolution- 
ary character, Kerenski, “the St. Just 
of the Russian Revolution.” So the 
poor Czar was huddled away to Siberia 
and congratulations from the House of 
Commons were dispatched to Kerenski, 
though no material measures were 
taken to keep him within the bounds of 
common sense or in the seat of power. 
Meantime millions of money and muni- 
tions were poured into Russia: the 
Prime Minister went on perorating: 
and the Press went on glorifying the 
triumph of Russian democracy. The 
one publicist who knew and had the 
courage to state the facts was sneered 
away as “the dismal Dillon.” An Act 
of Parliament was passed to prevent 
any newspaper from publishing the 
truth, if it should happen to be dis- 
agreeable or to conflict with the pre- 
conceptions of the Government. The 
Defense of the Realm Act (known as 
“Dora” in the world of journalism) 
is really an act to defend the Govern- 
The Saturday Review. 
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ment, for it makes it punishable to 
write anything, however true, if in the 
opinion of the Government’s lawyers it 
tends to discourage the Allies. We pub- 
lished an article in this Review on the 
Sth of September, in which we stated 
that the capture of Riga meant the con- 
quest and practice! annexation of Rus- 
sia by Germany: and that this stupen- 
dous result was due, not to the failure 
of our Navy and Army, but to the 
blunders of our diplomacy and the folly 
of our Government in not preventing 
the Russian Revolution. Does anybody 
now dispute this statement? Yet we 
were informed that it was a breach 
of “Dora,” and that only “the law’s 
delay” had saved us from punishment. 
A breach of the law to state facts, 
because they might be discouraging! 
Then our courage is supported by sup- 
pressing facts, and kept up by un- 
truths! And the lie is not yet purged 
from the soul of the Government, who 
still believe, judging by their news- 
papers, that Russia can be saved from 
Germany. May we ask how? After the 
war it may be possible—we do not 
say it will be—to save Russia from 
economic dependence on Germany by 
commercial competition. But now, as 
far as the war is concerned, Russia is 
dead. Her armies are gone, or going: 
her officers are hilled or fled. Is Rus- 
Nothing is to be 
gained, though much will be lost, by 
our continuing to live in a Press-made 
twilight of deceit. The truth must Le 
faced, however unpleasant. The lie 
must be purged from the soul of Gov- 
ernment, or we shall drift from disap- 
poiutment to defeat. 





THE HUMAN BAUDELAIRE. 


There clings to the personality of 
Baudelaire, even today, a reputation 


that remains rather inhuman. The hu- 


manity of his work has, indeed, been 
slowly, very slowly, affirmed. It is 
but a small body of work, and even 
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within its narrow limits unequal, often 
falling into rhetoric or banality ; it has 
had to make its way to us amid all 
sorts of impediments; prosecution at 
the outset, its own novelty, the scandal 
of all respectably conventional readers, 
the embarrassed and imperfect com- 
prehension of admirers from Gautier 
onwards. Only within recent years las 
it become clear to all that here a new 
revelation of the mysteries of human 
emotion was expressed with a firm 
hand that possessed the sense of form, 
with a voice whose musie could thrill 
the nerves and awaken the hidden im- 
pulses of the heart. Even in the midst 
of the agonies of war, we are told, 
in a little cabinet de lecture of the 
Latin Quarter, with three copies of the 
Fleurs du Mal, they are never on the 
shelves and the reader must put down 
his name weeks in advance. Yet if the 
poet has taken his place not only in 
the ranks of great writers but among 
the classics of the heart, the man still 
remains homeless. For the most part 
we search in vain among the docu- 
ments that are left—his fragmentary 
notes and letters, his recorded sayings 
and doings, the recollections of his 
friends—for a human person to love. 
We find a rather neurotic individual, 
slightly unsound in heredity, who was 


predestined to live an extravagant, ab-. 


normal, in the worldly sense unsuc- 
cessful life. On that basis we nave the 
record of a perpetual reaction between 
extremes, of eccentricities that were 
merely childish, of a puerile delight in 
devices pour epater le bourgeois which 
the man of genius usually leaves to 
others. We seem to be in the presence 
of a mysterious and scarcely attractive 
figure, wearing a fantastic mask to 
which he himself likes to attract at- 
tention. ‘“N’est-ce pas que je resemble 
a un eveque damne?”’ 

It is just fifty years since Baudelaire 
died. Therewith his books pass out of 
copyright and the circle of his readers 
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is indefinitely enlarged. It was a fit- 
ting moment for the publication of the 
long’ series of intimate letters, chiefly to 
his mother, and covering the years be- 
tween the age of twelve and his death, 
thirty-four years later, which has been 
appearing in the Revue de Paris from 
August 15th to November 15th. They 
are the revelation of a personality 
which it had been left to sensitive read- 
ers to divine beneath that mask of 
“Wandering Jew” or “Guillotine,” or 
“Eveque damne”’ which Baudelaire 
loved to present to the world, and his 
dubious friends to point at. Here that 
personality is revealed clearly for all 
to see, even in pathetic nakedness, sim- 
ple, human, pitiful. F 

It is, indeed, a pathetic, even a tragic 
figure, guided through an atmosphere 
of unrelieved gloom by an inevital le 
fate, whose life-course we follow in 
these letters. In the first letter of the 
series, a schoolboy of twelve, he writes 
to his brother of his laziness, “a little 
mixed with amourpropre”’ (he could 
not write until receiving an answer to 
his former letter), a sprain of his foot, 
and his shame at having taken no prize. 
There we have, in effect, the four 
themes that were destined to be woven 
in and out of the whole drama; lazi- 
ness,-which was really a defect of phys- 
ical energy, combined with fidelity to 
a high ideal, pride which he could not 
shake off in the most intimate and even 
the most humiliating relationships, a 
feeble constitution, a perpetual inabil- 
ity to command worldly — success. 
Throughout Baudelaire faces the facts 
of himself without either disguise or 
emphasis, without either self-praise or 
self-palliation. At the most, he says, 
and that more than once: “I have suf- 
fered so much, I have been so. pun- 
ished, I think I may be forgiven much.” 
His letters are written in a completely 
simple and unliterary manner; there is 
no style, nor always grammar. He is 
no longer the mischievous child hiding 
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behind a mask, but still a child, undisci- 
plined and awkward and helpless, with 
dreams in his head and tears in his 
eyes, afraid of everything. He cannot 
go to see his mother on one occasion 
because his clothes are so shabby and 
he is afraid of the servants, so asks 
her to meet him in the Salon Carre at 
the Louvre, “the place in Paris where 
one can talk best.” He knows, indeed. 
who he is and what he stands for in 
the world, though with no touch of 
vanity. “I think that posterity con- 
cerns me,” he remarks parenthetically. 
And still his irritable pride comes in; 
after telling his mother that until she 
had sent him money he had been two 
days without food, and obliged to take 
some brandy offered to him, much as 
he hated spirits, he adds: “May such 
confessions never be known to jiving 
soul or to posterity.” 

the chief figures of this drama. after 
the protagonist, are three: Maitre An- 
celle, the lawyer who was coustituted 
his guardian, after he had dissipated 
the greater part of the little fortune 
inherited from his father, his mistress, 
Jeanne Duval, the Venus Noire (she 
had a strain of negro blood) and his 
mother, to whom most of the letters 
are addressed, the being who always 
remained the nearest to him in all the 
world. There are other subsidiary fig- 
ures, notably his stepfather, General 
Aupick, successively French Ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople, London aud 
Madrid, an henorable and good-hearted 
man who was prepared to be friendly 
and even helpful until he recognized 
that the young man’s irritable pride 
made this impossible, and there is 
Poulet-Molassis, the admirable  pub- 
lisher and friend, whom we dimly see 
in the background. The guardian, the 
mistress, and the motker remain the 
three persons who had the deepest in- 
fluence on Baudelaire’s intimate per- 
sonal life. Ancelle had the least, and 
there was no reason why he should 
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have had any. He was only there. Le- 
cause the poet had shown himself 
clearly unable to manage his own 
money affairs, and he seems to have 
been an excellent man whose conduct 
was irreproachable. But Baudelaire, 
though aware of this, could never for- 
give him for being there at all. The 
fact that he must ke treated as a child 
in money matters is a perpetual cor- 
roding poison to one of Baudelaire’s 
temperament, all the more so when 
there is no doubt about its necessity, 
and it recurs again and again in his 
letters to his mother, whom he begs 
repeatedly and with insistence to deal 
with him directly and not through 
Ancelle. He was never able to over- 
come the humiliation of this guardian. 

Ancelle filled the chief place in the 
ante-chamber to Baudelaire’s intimate 
life. Within, a more important figure, 
Jeanne, was associated with nearly the 
whole of his active years, from the age 
of twenty-one onwards. In one of his 
letters Baudelaire mentioned that he 
could not get on with his brother on 
account of the latter's “attitude of cyn- 
icism towards women.’ How little 
there was of the cynic in Baudelaire 
could not be better illustrated than by 
the of his devotion to 
Jeanne, for there could not well be a 
woman better fitted to stimulate the 
germs of cynicism than Jeanne. When 
what beauty she possessed faded, and 
she became a prematurely aged invalid, 
no charm was left; she was stupid, 
false and spiteful; took all the 
money he could gather together for her 
and trickily tried to get more; she 
with. insolent contempt 
and seemed to delight in humiliating 
him; she went to his publisher to try 
to sell books and drawings he had given 
her; she made him ridiculous by de- 
claring that the money he had sent to 
pay for her in a nursing home had 
never been handed over; she showed 
neither regard nor admiration for him ; 


long story 


she 


treated him 
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she felt no interest in his work and 
would not trouble to acquire any. Bau- 
delaire soon ceased to have any de- 
lusions about Jeanne; at first, as he 
admitted, he was guilty of outbursts of 
violence, but before long, while rec- 
ognizing good qualities we can no 
longer discern, he realized her charac- 
ter, with the same courageous insight 
with which he realized his own. And 
this, as he writes to his mother, was 
the woman on whom he had, like a 
gamester, placed all his chances; “this 
woman was my only distraction, my 
only pleasure, my only comrade.” So 
she continued to be, such as she was, 
many years after. Undoubtedly he was 
upheld by the deep-rooted pride which 
he himself recognized as the chief ele- 
ment in his character. Nothing would 
induce him to abandon Jeanne to mis- 
ery. For twenty years he worked for 
her, cared for her, nursed her, scarcely 
as a lover—though, on one occasion, 
when she threatened to leave him, he 
was ill for days—but rather with the 
unrewarded devotion of a_ sister of 
mercy. 

Of Baudelaire’s mother, Madame Au- 
pick, no picture is presented to us. He 
analyzes Jeanne’s character, he ana- 
lyzes his own, but never his mother’s. 
Yet we obtain many glimpses which 
enable us to form a fairly clear idea. 
She had been, we gather, a beautiful 
woman of distinguished appearance ; 
she was also of neurotic tendency, sub- 
ject to migraine and other nervous dis- 
turbances, so that her son shows a 
constant solicitude about her health. 
In this matter of temperament, as he 
himself remarks, he takes after her. 
But on the mental side there seems a 
total absence of likeness between the 
ambassador’s wife and the Bohemian 
poet who spent his life wandering from 
one third-rate hotel to another in the 
Latin Quarter. She was conventional, 
she. was devout, her literary tastes 
were of the most ordinary kind. She 


was indulgent, her son is able to write 
simply and frankly to her about 
Jeanne, and no doubt she felt some 
blind sort of maternal pride in his 
reputation. He is constantly sending 
her his articles or specially bound vol- 
umes of his works; but, though she is 
evidently interested in the Poe transla- 
tions, to her son’s genius she seems al- 
most as insensitive as Jeanne. The 
devotion which subsisted to the end on 
both sides, notwithstanding the perpet- 
ual wounds which each was inevitably 
receiving from the other, is all the 
more wonderful and pitiful. The son’s 
letters are throughout the letters of a 
child, who sometimes implores his 
mother (“avec des mains jointes,” as 
he says) and sometimes attempts to 
domineer over her. He comes to her 
with all his troubles, quite humbly, 
throwing aside, if not without an ef- 
fort, all his amour-propre. It is sel- 
dom that we miss a reference to his 
“eternal money worries.” He is always 
wanting to borrow money, large sums 
or small sums, even at desperate mo- 
ments a few francs. But we never feel 
that he is herein unworthily trying to 
exploit his mother, his attitude is too 
simple and childlike, his tone too poig- 
nantly heartfelt. He writes to her, as 
he says, “not only as my mother, but 
as the one being who loves me.” He 
is often hopeful; all his literary affairs 
are going well, and he has just had an 
article accepted by an editor; but— 
needless to quote further, for anyone 
who has ever been acquainted with a 
young author is familiar with such sit- 
uations. In a month, a fortnight per- 
haps, he will be rich, but with only 
thirty francs in his pocket how about 
the interval? Again and again he de- 
clares that “before New Year’s Day I 
shall have settled some of my debts, 
and published my verses”; but on one 
occasion, turning on himself with sar- 
casm, he adds: “I shall soon know that 
phrase by heart.” For these anxieties 
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— “unhappy, humiliated, sad as I am, 
overwhelmed every day by a crowd of 
wants’—were not favorable to produc- 
tive activity, especially to one of Bau- 
delaire’s make, “a creature made of 
idleness and violence,” whose cerebral 
activity so far outruns his nervous 
vitality. He realizes this himself—no 
one was ever more clear-sighted—and 
writes to his mother that “the absolute 
idleness of my apparent life, contrasted 
with the perpetual activity of my ideas, 
throws me into rages.” He feels that 
he has wasted twenty years of his life 
in dreaming. “Habit plays such a large 
part in virtue,” he writes, and goes on 
to speak with humble respect of Balzac, 
who “always worked.” And again, a 
few years later, he writes: “How many 
years of fatigue and punishment it 
takes to learn the simple truth that 
work, that disagreeable thing, is the 
only way of not suffering in life, or at 
all events of suffering less!” 

On his mother’s side, we seem to dis- 
cern, with whatever lack of sympathy 
and constant reproaches, a patient and 
adorable affection which no disappoint- 
ments could permanently crush. The 
ambassador’s wife seems from time to 
time to make futile efforts to bring the 
child of genius into the ordinary paths 
of respectability. She realized that an 
excess of generosity was useless, but, 
though her funds were not unlimited, 
the advances she made_ evidently 
amounted altogether to a large sum. 
Baudelaire soothed his pride over these 
transactions by a faith in 
the future and a quiet confidence in the 
ultimate recognition of his genius. He 
was never to see the realization of that 
faith and that confidence. In Mareh, 
1866, he took Poulet-Molassis and Fe- 
licien Rops to see his favorite church 
at Namur, St. Leup, built in the finest 
baroque style of the Jesuits, with red 
marble pillars, solemnly fantastic in 
the dark and heavy atmosphere, the 


sanguine 


Fleurs du Mal transmuted into stone, a 
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spot to which, for Baudelaire’s sake, 
one went on pilgrimages in days before 
the war. Here he fell stricken with pa- 
ralysis. By his mother’s wish they con- 
veyed him to the Paris he had aban- 
doned three years earlier for the still 
less congenial Brussels. His memory 
grew faint and uncertain, the great 
master of language could command few 
words beyond “Nom, cre nom!” But 
he still loved to hear Wagner’s music, 
he still delighted in the sight of tulips 
and dahlias, he still liked to appear 
neat and elegant. A few months after 
the first stroke he died in the arms of 
his mother, who cherished the belief 
that he recognized her to the end. 

The rich genius of France has not 
been rich in poets. To the French 
critic, indeed, it has seemed _ that 
France has sometimes heen a “nest of 
singing birds.” But from the tangled 
forest of English literature where “that 
wild music burthens every bough” we 
are not much impressed by the French 
critie’s nest. It even seems to us that 
those special qualities of the French 
genius which have produced magnifi- 
cent results in so many fields—the dar- 
ing logic, the cool, penetrative analysis, 
even the instinct for art—are with dif- 
ficulty compatible with what we under- 
stand as poetry, for in France the rhet- 
orician, with eternal recurrence, takes 
the poet’s place, and no man marks the 
difference. The clarity and order and 
sociality of the French Latin genits 
Weave a close harmonious network 
against which the poet with his disor- 
ganizing lyric passion can only beat 
himself to death. In the island where, 
as’it has been said, “every Englishman 
is himself an island,” the poet is as in- 
dependent as the rest, and as free in 
his spare moments to earn his living 
less creditably, as custom 
house oflicer, clergyman, apothecary, or 
what not. In France, on the. other 
hand, whose great poets may easily be 
counted off on the fingers of one hand, 
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from Villon to Verlaine, the poet has 
heen a tragic victim, an outcast even 
to those who recognized his genius. 
Ronsard, in the small group of great 
poets, is the exception, and when we 
wander from Tours down the left Bank 
of the Loire to that little priory farm- 
stead, delightful even in its decay, 
which was Ronsard’s home, we realize 
the secret of his serenity and tender 
The New Statesman. 
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joy, and-how it was that he is, after all, 
the least of the great. poets of France. 
For we understand nowhere better than 
in France that Nature made the heart 
in the form of a lyre and stretched 
across it cords of tendinous flesh. 
How significantly true it is in Bau- 
delaire’s case has now been made for- 
ever clear by the revelation of. these 
letters. 
Havelock Ellis. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF THE READER. 


There may be many people today 
who admire intensely the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, and read them with 
enjoyment. There are probably more 
in whom admiration has survived in- 
terest, just as ritual survives religion. 
They consider his works should be in 
every library, but they never take down 
the volumes from the shelves. And 
there are many who say boldly that 
they cannot read Scott, and that he 
bores them. 

From this it may be deduced that the 
literary taste of this generation is 
wrong,: or else that Scott was not a 
good novelist. Either deduction would 
be absurd. The enjoyment of 4 Look 
depends on a sympathetic collaborafion 
between the reader and the writer. 
Sympathetic collaboration between the 
typically modern people and Scott is 
not possible for several reasons. Mod- 
ern complex psychology finds the sim- 
plicities of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury dull and wearisome. An intimate 
realism is demanded of the novelist 
now which was not demanded then. If 
you write of a country in which you 
have never been, and of a period in 
which you have not lived, and shackle 
your plot with the chains of history, 
the most you can hope for is to avoid 
gross blunders by patient research. You 
will never get the atmosphere of inti- 
mate realism in that way. The modern 


writer keeps his plot plastic and sub- 
ordinates it to character. If he does 
go back to the days of knights and 
tournaments, he takes a twentieth cen- 
tury psychology with him. Between 
Sir Walter Scott and the modern young 
man there is a. temperamental gulf; 
syinpathetic collaboration is impossible. 

I do not think readers realize enough 
how very much their enjoyment of a 
book depends upon themselves. When 
Smith says, “I have no use for George 
Meredith,” he is not criticising Mere- 
dith; he is with merciless frankness 
criticising Smith. And when Meredith 
wrote to Swinburne: “It seems that I 
am never to touch the public purse,” 
he was modestly assigning a failure to 
himself that he should have assigned to 
the public. His books were as good 
then as they are now, but there was 
not so much sympathetic collaboration 
for them then. Nothing enrages the 
prosaic mind more than fantasy, and 
the same fantasy may be loved by a 
mind of another type. Readers are of 
importance to the author commercially, 
and they know it; but they are of 
more importance to him artistically, 
and they do not know it. The writer 
labors to produce a certain group of 
effects. But on what is he to produce 
those effects? On the reader’s. mind. 
The writer who can keep the average 
mind in view will produce average 
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work, popular, and in that sense suc- 
cessful. The writer who cannot keep 
the average in view, and is only inter- 
ested in a divergence from the aver- 
age, will perhaps produce finer work, 
but it will not—for some time, at any 
rate—be popular. Quite possibly, un- 
less critics of authority do evangelical 
work for it, it will never be popular. 

Pepys thought “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” “the most insipid, ridiculous 
play that ever I saw in my life,” and 
Napoleon said that Shakespeare was 
beneath contempt. Horace Walpole— 
who was less of a connoisseur than any 
man who ever tried to play that part— 
declared that “Tristram Shandy” was 
“the dregs of nonsense.” William Wind- 
ham thought the “Vicar of Wakefield” 
“a most absurd book, with hardly any- 
thing to carry it through but the name 
of the author.” Thackeray’s publish- 
ers sent back his books and asked him 
to make them shorter. No author has 
ever pleased all readers. 

It would also seem that the sincere 
expression of an erroneous opinion is 
better than a fervent assent to that 
correct judgment which is not really 
your own. Insincerity is a necessity of 
daily life, but in all matters connected 
with letters insincerity is death. Con- 
trast the last chapters of the “Agri- 
eola” of Tacitus with the last chap- 
ters of Oscar Wilde’s “De Profundis.” 
In both the prose compels admiration. 
But one has the note of sincerity and 
the other has not. One is deep organ 
music, and the other tinkles. And that 
necessity for sincerity is felt as much 
in the lower literature as in the higher. 
Picture for a moment the worst type 
of popular novelist. His philosophy 
is cheap, pretentious and mistaken. His 
characterization is feeble. His plots 
are frantic and impossible. His senti- 
ment is treacle. Nothing is true in his 
books, and nothing is pathetic—except 
the comic relief. He has no style and 
his grammar has got holes in it. But 
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he has secured the great basement 
public. He has a six-figure circulation 
and the affluence which is its concom- 
itant. How has he got it? Very largely 
by sincerity—because he can write that 
kind of thing, and really mean it, and 
really like it himself. Picture now the 
novelist who is an artist. He has seen 
the six-figure circulation and the af- 
fluence of a writer who, he knows per- 
fectly well, is his inferior. And, le- 
cause he covets the affluence he says 
that he will write just one book like 
that. He will lower himself. He tries 
—and invariably he fails, and he fails 
because he is not being sincere. You 
will not capture the great basement 
public or any other public with your 
tongue in your cheek. The artist may 
be quite willing to sell his soul; but he 
will never find a market. 

And sincerity is as essential in the 
reader as in the writer. It is all very 
well to sneer at the great basement 
public, but it is a sincere public. It 
never reads a book review. It has no 
superior airs. But it makes its own 
choice, and it collaborates with its 
chosen authors with the good will and 
the free imagination of a child. Just 
as the child plays eagerly with the 
shapeless rag doll that it has made for 
itself and rejects the elaborate and ex- 
pensive article of the shops, so this 
sincere, if lowly, public rejects the 
great artists and chooses the sorriest 
duffers. But out of the rubbish that 
the duffers have provided for it it can 
make splendid dreams, and great am- 
bition, and real solace. One may wish 
for it finer perceptions, greater knowl- 
edge, more culture. But it is infinitely 
superior to those dirty hypocrites who 
-—to get themselves a reputation for a 
culture which they do not possess— 
buy the complete edition of Meredith 
and flaunt it on their book shelves, but 
never read it, and are powerless to 
appreciate it. 

The importance of the reader’s col- 
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laboration is strikingly shown in the 
ease of the duffer with the six-figure 
circulation of a basement character. 
An effect has been produced which is 
considered to be worth money, and 
money is paid for it. But the readers 
do most of the work, and the author 
takes as much of the money as the pub- 
lisher thinks he can spare. Give one 
of the duffer’s books to a cultured 
reader, and the only effects produced 
will be weariness and irritation, for 
which one does not willingly pay. 

The silly game of compiling a list of 
the Hundred Best Books has ceased to 
amuse. Speaking absolutely, there are 
no good books and no good readers. I 
mean that no book is good for all read- 
ers and no reader is good for all books. 
What we do have occasionally is the 
perfect relation between the book and 
the reader—when the writer is giving 
just the required stimulus and the 
reader is giving just the required sym- 
pathy. When we have this relation oc- 
curring between one book and a great 
number of readers we are accustomed 
to speak of its author as a best seller, 
or a genius, or a mountebank, or some- 
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thing of that kind. The phrase will 
vary according to the _ taste of 
the speaker, but will generally be 
exaggerated. 

I think that authors do appreciate 
the importance of the reader, but that 
the reader does not. The author meets 
people who would not be for him good 
readers. He knows it. He does what 
he can to prevent them from reading 
his books, stating either that they are 
intended for quite young girls or else 
that they are boycotted at the libra- 
ries—-whichever he thinks will be ef- 
fective. And occasionally the author 
meets people who would be_ perfect 
readers for him. He knows that, too. 
Nothing but modesty and _ thriftiness 
prevents him giving them presentation 
copies fervently inscribed in his own 
hand. 

The good critic is seldom a good 
reader. The good critic has an in- 
creased power of enjoying what is right 
and of suffering from what is wrong. 
But the suffering is increased far more 
than the enjoyment and there are more 
opportunities for it. There are even 
mistakes in this article. 


Barry Pain. 


THE GOSPEL OF WAR. 


Lieutenant-General Baron von Frey- 
tag-Loringhoven, a translation of whose 
book, “Deductions from the World 
War,” has just been published by 
Messrs. Constable, is veridically de- 
scribed as the first writer on military 
subjects in Prussia. He is thus the rep- 
resentative exponent of the Prussian 
military creed, called in this country 
by the ugly name of militarism. His 
little book is exceedingly instructive. 
Its export from Germany is prohibited, 
for reasons which are obvious enough. 
The author’s purpose, in a word, is tu 
prepare for the next war. To this end, 
he traces the German organization for 


war during the last hundred years, in- 
dicates its defects, enumerates the fail- 
ures of the present campaign, and ex- 
plains how they are to-be avoided in 
future. “The war,” writes Freytag, 
“must admonish us to submit our whole 
national life and our military organ- 
ization to an examination in the light 
of the experiences. which we have 
gained.” There are persons in this 
country and elsewhere who think that 
the experiences in question are leading 
Germany towards the conviction that 
militarism is a mistake. Such is not 
the view of Baron von Freytag-Loring- 
hoven. While he tacitly acknowledges 
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that the present war has not achieved 
its object, he never for an instant dis- 
plays the slightest sign that the object 
was a crime and a blunder. On the 
contrary, Freytag assumes as an abso- 
lutely: incontrovertible proposition that 
the German policy is the only possible 
policy, and that war is the only possi- 
ble means of carrying it into execution. 
He believes the war to be an economic 
war, waged solely for the purpose of 
extending German economic interests, 
forced upon Germany by the 
“world-economic situation.” Freytag 
attributes the initial defeat of Ger- 
many at the Battle of the Marne to an 
insufficiency of forces, due to the mis- 
calculation of the German Government 
of the number of troops required to en- 
velop and to annihilate the armies of 
France. He explains how this mistake 
is to be avoided in the future. 

In the German view the system of 
national or massed warfare, a whole 
nation in arms, is only now beginning, 
and the World War is but a rehearsal 
for the future German triumph. The 
advantage of a national Army, as dis- 
tinguished from the pretorian or pro- 
fessional Army, according to Freytag, 
is that it is susceptible to “mass-sug- 
gestion.” What he means is that a 
whole people may be inoculated with 
an idea by means of the psychological 
method known as suggestion. We in 
this country are well aware that the 
German people has been subjected to 
this process during forty years, with 
the results we perceive. Freytag’s 
comment is characteristic of the Ger- 
man. “Even distinguished minds are 
subject to mass-suggestion, as is shown 
in the case of numerous distinguished 
scholars and artists among our ene- 
mies. Neither judgment nor good taste 
availed to prevent them from joining 
in the general orgies of hatred directed 
against everything German.” We do 
not wish to be rude, but we cannot re- 
frain from observing that here, as else- 


and 
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where, the dense temperamental stu- 
pidity of the Prussian mind is abso- 
lutely incapable of understanding why 
other nations do not love the German. 
The rulers of Germany, having for gen- 
erations taught every man, woman and 
child to hate France and England and 
to believe that the salvation of Ger- 
many depended upon conquering them, 
are innocently surprised that France 
and England object to the process. The 
English mind finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to comprehend the Prussian intel- 
lect and character. Nevertheless, if 
the Prussian is to be rightly dealt with, 
his nature must first be understood. 
The French ¢all the Prussian a wild 
beast, in so many words. But he is 
more than that. He is the incarnation 
of egoism. All his thoughts turn in- 
wards. How to glorify the Prussian is 
his single aim. 

There is no doing anything with the 
Prussian except to prove to him by re- 
sults that his principles do not work; 
or, in other words, that war does not 
pay. At present the central conviction 
of the German is that war and war 
alone is the key to everything. “We 
misconstrue reality if we imagine that 
it is possible to rid the world of war 
by means of mutual agreements. . 

In any event, as regards us Ger- 
mans, the World War should dis- 
encumber us once for all of any vague 
cosmopolitan sentimentality. 

In the future, as in the past, the Ger- 
man people will have to take firm co- 
hesion in its glorious army and. its be- 
laureled young fleet.” It is such senti- 
ments as these the people of this coun- 
try Should earefully consider. As for 
the military reflections of Baron von 
Freytag, his turgid military philosophy, 
his quotations from Frederick the 
Great, his remarks upon trench war- 
fare and the war of movement, and 
so forth, these may be left for the pro- 
fessional critic. One inference, how- 
ever, may safely be drawn from them 
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by the layman. It is that, in the opin- 
ion of the chief military. writer of Prus- 
sia, Germany has lost the war.. For 
his’. whole attention is concentrated 
upon how to win the next.. To that end 
.he- affirms that every man must be 
trained in one capacity or another for 
war, and that there must be a vast ex- 
tension of the scheme for training ofti- 
cers. These young men are to learn as 
much of things other than military du- 
ties as possible, but for the sole pur- 
pose of making them better soldiers. 
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It is a cheerful prospect. If it were 
fulfilled there would be an end. of all 
civilization forever. The logical con- 
clusion of Baron von Freytag’s doctrine 
“as regards us others” is that there can 
be no ‘peace until the Prussian is ut- 
terly exterminated. But that civiliza- 
tion cannot devise means to protect it- 
self is incredible. The civilized nations 
are at least beginning to understand 
the nature of their foe. Baron von 
Freytag-Loringhoven will be a great 
help to them in this respect. 
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WHEN THE WAR ENDS. 

When the War ends, there can be no 
serious doubt in the mind of. any think- 
ing man who has experience that we 
shall be face to face with very serious 


troubles. And what is calculated to 


aggravate those troubles is that every 
European belligerent—nay, we may say 
neutral as well—will lhe impoverished. 
Here at home the Government, in the 
first place, deliberately reftused to pre- 


pare, though the evidence that Ger- 
many was nearly ready both by sez 
and by land was convincing. The Con- 
servatives, in the first place, refused 
to make preparation, although the 
South African War proved as clearly 
as anything could that our military or- 
ganization was entirely deficient. And 
the Liberal party followed suit. It is 
true that Lord Haldane did give us an 
"xpeditionary Force which proved its 
value beyond all question in Northern 
France in the first few months of the 
But immediately the extent 
mil- 


conflict. 
of the struggle ‘was recognized 
lions of men were called up; and when 
it was discovered that we were with- 
out: proper munitions, other millions 
were called up to make munitions. 
Therefore a vast proportion of the men 
of fighting age have been taken away 


from production, and their whole time 
devoted to war and the services neces- 
sary for the carrying on of war. Thus 
heen growing and 
A number of foolish persons 
immense sums that are 


we have poorer 
poorer. 
who see the 
leing wasted on the Army think that 
it is the borrowing that has done the 
evil. The borrowing was a mere con- 
sequence. It was the calling up of the 
manhood of the country, and its diver- 
sion to destruction instead of produc- 
tion, that is really responsible for the 
poverty we are all beginning to feel. 
What happened here happened in every 
belligerent country. was the 
immediate neighbor of Germany. She 
had only about thirty-eight millions of 
millions in 


France 


people against sixty-five 
Germany, and she knew that Germany 
had been building strategie railways 
for the express purpose of overwhelm- 
ing her when the time came. There- 
fore France had to call up her fighting 
men. Splendidly they have responded 
to the call. They have had to bear 
the brunt of the fighting ever since. 
France, therefore, bas seriously suf- 
fered in her man-power. Italy came 
in later. But Italy also is suffering se- 
riously. We have only to look at the 
condition of Russia to discover at once 
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‘how the War has told upon her. Of 
course, We must not rush to extremes 
and conclude that all the mischief in 
Russia is due to the War. Nothing 
of the kind. Everybody who has fol- 
lowed the course of events in Russia 
has been expecting something in the 
nature of a revolution in that coun- 
try for the better part of a generation 
—-perhaps we might say even for half 
a century. The Government of Russia 
under the old regime was so bad that 
it is diftieult to say how it could have 
been much worse. And therefore evil 
was heaped upon evil. When Russia 
plunged into the war with Japan she 
made it certain that the end was near. 
Germany saw 
had, come, 
revolution 


And when, therefore, 
that her time 
forced war upon Russia, 


Was as certain as that night follows 


own and 


day. 

It is not alone, however, the bellig- 
erents who are being impoverished. The 
neutrals are suffering heavily like- 
wise. The Germans hoped to be able 
to cope with England at sea. But they 
soon found their navy was practically 
useless. Then they betook themselves 
to the use of tke submarine. The 
submarine has affected neutrals as well 
And, firstly, by 
and, secondly, by 


as belligerents. de- 


stroying — ships, 
frightening shipowners from 
their ships to sea, it has immensely 
lessened the wealth of Europe. In an- 
other way the submarine has injured 
Germany, for it has compelled the 
United States to give up neutrality and 
enter the War against the two Central 
European Powers. However, without 
going further into this part of our sub- 
ject, it is perfectly clear that, firstly, 
the withdrawal of such immense num- 
hers of men from production, and, sec- 
ondly, the aiarm created amongst bel- 
ligerents and neutrals alike by the 
ravages of the submarine, have tended 
to reduce enormously the wealth of 
the world. For reasons we hope to ex- 


sending 
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plain at a future date, neither the 
United States nor Japan has suffered so 
much as others, or is likely to suffer 
as much. But that need not detain 
us. It is enough to say that produc- 
tion is reduced almost to a minimum, 
while consumption is going on at a 
most extravagant rate. Those who wish 
to pose as economists without the com- 
petent knowledge are telling the public 
that all the evil is due to this, that, 
and the other thing—such, for exam- 
ple, as inflation, the rise in prices, the 
enormous loans rajsed, and several 
other fads. It is pure moonshine. The 
world is impoverished, firstly, because 
of the world’s manhood is 
con- 


so much 
withdrawn from production to 
stunption; and, secondly, because the 
reduction in production is so serious 
that very little has been saved either 
by the belligerents or the neutral coun- 
tries of Europe, at all events. Interna- 
tional trade is really carried on by bar- 
ter. It is true that money is frequent- 
ly paid. <At the present time money 
has in some markets to be paid be- 
cause credit has been injured, and those 
who possess-wealth are not as willing 
as they used to be to trust to mere 
credit. But, speaking lroadly and gen- 
erally, trade is carried on by the ex- 
change of one set of commodities, or 
things that are desired, for another set 
of commodities, or things that are de- 
sired. There are cases in which one 
set of States so nearly Luy what an- 
other set of States has likewise to buy 
that there is little debt left at the end 
of a period. But there are cases where 
a State deliberately tries to prevent 
buying from foreigners, and therefore 
buys less from certain foreigners than 
it otherwise would. The trade be- 
tween the United States and the 
United Kingdom in peace time admir- 
ably illustrates this. The United States 
imposed high duties upon all imports 
for the purpose of encouraging their 


own manufacturers. On the other 
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hand, England for a long time has been 
a Free Trade country, and has encour- 
aged imports from abroad. The resuit 
has been that England has bought from 
the United States immensely more than 
the United States has bought from the 
United Kingdom. The consequence has 
been that a large debt has always been 
run up against the United Kingdom. 
Part of that debt has been paid by ship- 
ping. The British Empire owns prac- 
tically one-half the shipping of the 
world, or at least did before the War. 
Therefore much of what was imported 
into the United States came in British 
bottoms, and British shipowners had to 
be paid therefor. Similarly, London is 
the money market of the world, and 
London, therefore, has been able to levy 
from the United States large sums. In 
addition, British people have lent, in 
one shape or another, very large sums 
to the United States, the interest upon 
which has had to be paid. Over and 
above all this, there are many things, 
such as tea, which the United States 
desires and does not grow upon a great 
seale, and therefore it buys its tea, let 
us say, from China or India, and it 
settles through London. In all these 
ways the balance is made good, and, 
therefore, it is literally true that if we 
allow a_ sufficient time international 
trade is an exchange of commodities 
for commodities, or practically is 
barter. 

Now one consequence of the War, as 
has been pointed out above, is that an 
immense proportion of the man-power 
of the country has been diverted from 
production to. either fighting or 
supplying the fighters with what 
enables them to fight. Consequently, 
there is exceedingly little produc- 
tion that can be put by as a say- 
ing for future times; whereas before 
the War we used to save immense 
sums, now we are saving little; and 
therefore we have no means of carry- 
ing on trade as we formerly did. Of 


course, the submarine has added to the 
difficulty, and in a still more formid- 
able way so has the undertaking of the 
British Government to supply its Allies 
with the shipping needed by them. 
When the War ends this condition of 
things will be in existence, and the de- 
mands of Northern France, Belgium. 
Serbia, and so on for the means of 
reconstructing their dwellings and their 
towns will reduce still further what- 
ever little savings have been accumu- 
lated. Consequently, our position when 
peace is restored will be very bad. We 
shall have laid by little to trade with. 
We shall not be in a position, in plain 
language, to supply our foreign cus- 
tomers with what they used to buy 
from us. And our foreign customers 
will be nearly as badly off as ourselves, 
for they, for the reasons already stated, 
will not be in a position to exchange 
with us even whatever little we may 
be in a position to sell. To understand 
this the reader will call to mind that 
every country that is opposed to the 
two Central Empires was more or less 
France was the best pre- 
pared of any. But even she was only 
partially prepared. Therefore every 
belligerent has had to call up as many 
of its fighting men as it could, firstly 
to fight, and secondly to supply the 
fighters with everything necessary to 
them. What has happened here has 
happened abroad more or less, and thus 
production has been reduced every- 
where. Furthermore, the submarine 
has destroyed not only an immense 
number of ships, but everything that 
the ships carried. And, lastly, war 
operations have destroyed commodities 
on an enormous scale. To give only 
one illustration, the reader will remem- 
ber that Russia has had during the 
War only Vladivostok and the White 
Sea ports to export through. Conse- 
quently, her wheat and other commod- 
ities have rotted, and, instead of hav- 
ing an immense saving which the world 


unprepared. 
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would be relieved to get from her, she 
is actually herself complaining of prices 
as high as rule anywhere else. It will 
he seen, then, that trade must be bad 
whatever is done, for the simple rea- 
son that no country will be in a posi- 
tion to export on a considerable scale. 
The Statist. 


PREMIUM BonpDs. 

Sir Robert Kindersley has done good 
service to his country by issuing a pow- 
erful counterblast to the current press 
agitation in favor of premium bonds. 
That agitation is superficially plausi- 
ble. 
and financial movements see that an 
immense amount of money is being 
made by munitioners and others, and 
that comparatively little of it is in- 
vested in War Bonds. They then pro- 
ceed to make the deduction that the 
advantage to be gained by bona-fide in- 
vestment is not sufficient to tempt the 


Lookers-on at present industrial 


man who finds himself in possession 
of unexpected wealth. To save £10 
at the cost of some self-sacrifice and 
only to get 10s. a year does not seem 
to such a man to be good enough. He 
wants to have something more to show 
for his money. Notoriously a large 
portion of the working classes, and a 
good many middle-class and upper-class 
people, too, are fond of gambling. If 
then—so it is argued—people like to 
gamble, why should they not be 
tempted to invest their money in Gov- 
ernment Loans by the prospect of win- 
ning a prize? The advocate of pre- 
mium bonds next goes on to plead that 
the worst evils of gambling can be 
avoided by providing that the capital 
invested shall in no circumstances he 
lost, but that those who draw the 
lucky numbers shall obtain a prize over 
and above the low rate of interest car- 
ried by all the bonds. To he specific, 
it is generally proposed that, instead of 
issuing 5 per cent bonds to everybody, 
bonds carrying 2% per cent should be 
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issued entitling a minority of lucky 
drawers to large prizes. 

Against this and kindred proposals 
Sir Robert Kindersley protests in a 
communication to the press which 
most of those who study it carefully. 
will certainly find conclusive. He 
starts quite rightly by dealing with 
what he calls the ethical side of the 
subject. Few people will go so far as 
to condemn gambling as immoral. It 
is within limits a more or less univer- 


sal human instinct, and within limits 


it does not do perhaps very much harm. 
The objection to it on the ethical side 
is not that the act of gambling is im- 
moral in itself, but that it represents 
an appeal to an instinct of lower so- 
cial value than the instinct of saving. 
The man who proceeds on the get-rich- 
quick principle, which is the basis of 
all gambling, may possibly have more 
fun in life, but he certainly does less 
good to his fellow creatures than the 
man who works hard and saves hard. 
More than this, if we look at the prob- 
lem from the point of view of war 
needs, then we are bound to agree with 
Sir Robert Kindersley that it would 
be a fundamental mistake to appeal to 
the lower motives rather than to the 
higher motives of mankind. We are 
engaged in a great war which in the 
final resort can only be justified by the 
ethical ideals that lie behind it—the 
ideal of honor among nations, the ideal 
of the peaceful settlement of interna 
tional differences, the ideal of chival- 
rous conduct even in the final arbitra- 
ment of war. All these represent ap- 
peals to the higher qualities of man. 
Are We when setting these ideals be- 
fore our fellow-countrymen at the 
same time to appeal to motives which 
belong to an altogether lower plane’ 
To ask a man to work hard and to 
Save every penny he can from his per- 
sonal expenditure, and to lend it to his 
country for the purposes of the ideals 
embodied in the war, is a consistent 
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proposal. To ask him instead to join 
in a big gamble in order that inciden- 
tally the State may get money with 
which to finance the war is an alto- 
gether different proposal. This is Sir 
Robert Kindersley’s main argument, 
and it cannot be better summarized 
than in his own words: 


The curse of war may be tempered 
with blessing if it is utilized to promote 
and sustain the spirit of patriotism 
which the war has_ evoked, to 
strengthen decision of character and 
promote persistent effort; but the ap- 
peal must be all the time to everything 
that is best in the people, and not to 
their baser side. 

This consideration is by itself of such 
tremendous importance that it ought 
alone to prevail unless the arguments 
on the other side are overwhelming on 
the ground of expediency. When, how- 
ever, we look into the matter a little 
more deeply, as Sir Robert Kindersley, 
with his experience of the War Savings 
Committees, has had to do, we see that 
the argument for idealism is, as a 


The Spectator. 


matter of fact, reinforced by the argu- 
ment from expediency. The War Sav- 
ings Committees have already done a 
magnificent work. They have enlisied 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty 
thousand voluntary workers through- 
out the country, who are going about 
collecting subscriptions in sixpences 
and shillings for the War Loan. They 
have already collected a gigantic sum. 
During the war the small investor has 
contributed not less than £ 240,000,000 
to the various War Loans over and 
above the £250,000,000 now standing 
to his credit in the savings banks. The 
greater part of this money is on eall, 
and it is certain that if premium bonds 
were started, human nature being what 
it is, a very large proportion of these 
small investors would withdraw their 
present investments in order to have a 
fling at the premium bonds. To this ex- 
tent the State would get no new money 
at all; it would merely have the trouble 
-—a very heavy trouble—of handing out 
money already invested in ‘order that 
it might ke reinvested in another shape. 
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William Maxwell, already favorably 
known for his discriminating and witty 
essays on life and labor, adds to his 
renown by ‘If I Were Twenty-one.” 
The one pervading impression left by 
these vivid essays is of common sense, 
a straight view of facts and a logical 
deduction from that view. He talks 
to the young man just stepping out 
from the schools into life and, believing 
thoroughly in education, in a college 
and a law-school course for every boy, 
does not over-estimate the good or 
under-estimate the evils of university 
training. He writes on “If I Started 
Again,” “Finding Your Place,” ‘“Get- 
ting a Job,” ‘‘Handling Men,’ ‘‘The 
Dishonesty of Honest Men,” always 


with verve and originality. The book 
is a series of talks, bright, energetic, 
profound, from a fatherly business 
man to lads. J. B. Lippineott Co. 


China is a country regarding whose 
development in every way—political, 
industrial and religious—the Western 
world feels an increasing interest. Mr. 
W. J. Clennell’s review of ‘‘The His- 
torical Development of Religion in 
China” (E. P. Dutton Co.) is therefore 
especially timely. It is more than 
that: it is comprehensive in scope, for 
it goes back over a period of three 
thousand years to trace the course of 
religious beliefs and practices; it is 
broad and sympathetic in tone, in- 
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terpreting the China of yesterday fairly 
and the China of today hopefully; and 
it is of modest size—which is no slight 
recommendation to busy readers—for it 
is contained within about 250 pages. Mr. 
Clennell, the author, has been for some 
time in the British consular service, 
and his official relations have brought 
him into close contact with the various 
types of present-day Chinese. 


Edwin L. Sabin, who has contrib- 
uted to the “Trail Blazers Series”’ 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
stories of adventure with Sam Houston 
in Texas, with the Gold Seekers of ’49, 
with Buffalo Bill on the Overland 


Trail, and on the plains with Custer, 
adds this year an exciting and worth 
while story ‘‘Opening the West with 
Lewis and Clark,’’ which carries the 
reader back to the opening years of 
the nineteenth century, and follows the 
gallant company who, led by Captain 


Merriwether Lewis, and Captain 
William Clark blazed the way up the 
Missouri river and across the moun- 
tains to the Pacific. The enterprise 
was attended by many risks and ad- 
ventures, which are wrought into an 
exciting plot, in which a boy hero 
“Pete” is the central figure. The author 
has a rare gift for blending history with 
fiction. There are eight illustrations. 


The ancient saying that ‘‘poets are 
born, not made’”’ is almost equally true 
of essayists. The essay has by no 
means gone out of fashion. Every 
year many new volumes of essays are 
published, but few are the writers who 
have the real gift. Elizabeth Wood- 
bridge is one of these. Her ‘Jonathan 
Papers’’ made a wide appeal and was 
enthusiastically received. Her ‘‘Days 
Out and Other Papers’? (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) will be equally welcome. 
The twenty-four essays which it con- 
tains touch upon a wide variety of 
subjects—always with humor, gaiety 
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and good sense. She does not know 
how to be dull—or, if she does, she 
never practises the pernicious art. 
From the title paper, which discourses 
upon the joys of the days when the 
cook is out, and the mistress takes up 
practical household cares, to the last 
paper, which treats of the ‘‘Literary 
Uses of Experience,” the book is 
diverting, to browse through or to 
read consecutively—and always, if 
practicable—to be read aloud, which 
is the highest test. 


Lovers and students of verse must, 
by this time, have learned to look for- 
ward, from year to year, to the “An- 
thology of Magazine Verse,’’ which 
Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite has 
taught them to expect in the closing 
days of each year. The volume for 
1917, which includes the months from 
October, 1916, to September, 1917, is 
one of the richest and most varied of 
the five that have thus far appeared. 
It covers a wide range of American 
magazines, and reproduces more than 
one hundred of the most striking and 
original poems which have appeared 
in them. It is also a complete Year- 
book of American Poetry for the year, 
giving an index—filling seventy pages 
—of poems published in American 
magazines; a list of articles and re- 
views of poets and poetry, of volumes 
of poems, and of books about poets 
and poetry; a biographical index; and 
an index of first lines. The Introduc- 
tion discusses present tendenzies in 
verse, and reaches the conclusion that 
the year just closed has brought forth 
the richest harvest of verse in the 
editor’s experience. The book is a 
substantial volume, very attractively 
presented. Small, Maynard & Co. 


It is a wonderful story that Dr. 
William Williams Keen tells in_ his 
“Medical Research and Human Wel- 
fare’ and a wonderful plea he makes 
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for vivisection. Delivered originally 
before Brown University under the 
Colver lectureship funds, it now makes 
a lively, readable book for the general 
public; not too erudite for easy under- 
standing and yet exceedingly scientific 
and careful in statement. Beginning 
with the surgery of his own youthful 
practice the Doctor notes its cruelty 
and then proceeds to show how the 
sufferings of a few animals (he doesn’t 
think their anguish great) has helped 
to heal the races of men, beasts, and 
plants. That p'ants die from some of 
the ills to which flesh is heir is one of 
his most interesting contentions. This 
is a noble record of a noble work, done 
by self-sacrificing surgeons, a pursuit 
of truth which has numbered its 
hundreds of willing martyrs. The 
informal style of the book makes it 
all the more convincing. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


Anyone who has read that Anton 


Tchekoff is a great master of the short 
story will be sadly disappointed if he 
approaches “The House with the 
Mezzanine and Other Stories’ in a 
purely American temper. One of its 
seven stories is frankly a novelette, and 
the others have neither plot nor “‘pep.”’ 
Such virtues as they have are also 
thoroughly un-American—sound con- 
struction, mood, and a quality of 
movement which may best be described 
as melody—a rising and falling, wistful 
tune, perhaps on a flute, with a soft 
accompaniment on muted strings. 
Other Russians often seem to be work- 
ing with some unwieldy. agricultural 
implement, laboriously and close to 
the soil; but Tchekoff is always the 
artist, holding a little aloof and contem- 
plating the beauty and irony and sad- 
ness of life, and selecting strange and 
delicate harmonies from it to combine 
into stories. Yet he, too, has his 
theories of life and lets his characters 


voice them. “It is necessary,’’ says 
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the painter in “The House with the 
Mezzanine,” ‘to free people from 
hard physical work. It is necessary 
to relieve them of their yoke, to give 
them breathing space, to save then 
from spending their whole lives in 
the kitchen or the byre, in the fields: 
they should have time to take thought 
of their souls, of God, and to develop 
their spiritual capacities. Every hu- 
man being’s salvation lies in spiritual 
activity—in his continual search for 
truth and the meaning of life’? And 
Ivan Ivanich exclaims, in ‘‘Goose- 
berries”: ‘‘Happiness does not exist, 
nor should it, and if there is any 
meaning or purpose in life, they are 
not in our peddling little happiness, 
but in something reasonable and 
grand. Do good!’ Tchekoff has not 
merely the detachment of the artist, 
but the detachment of the philosophe~ 
as well, and the detachment of ‘the 
preacher, which is so much rarer than 
either. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Clever’’ is an overworked word, but 
it alone describes adequately ‘Mrs. 
Fiske, Her Views on the Stage, Re- 
corded by Alexander Wolcott.’ In it 
we have a happy blend of the Mrs. 
Fiske-who-is and the Mrs. Fiske-who- 
ought-to-be; for the real woman, an 
intellectual of the intellectuals, the 
epitome of business sense and un- 
romanticism, the profound artist, flings 


* before the reader her incisive, utterly 


original, opinions on Repertory, Ibsen, 
the Actor in the Making, the Ideal 
Theater, and flings them with the 
archness, verve, lightness of touch, 
expected of so brilliant an actress. 


Then at the very close the author 


gives the whole thing away by printing 
a long letter from his heroine, a letter 
written in somewhat heavy-footed 
English and filled with old stock 
phrases. But the blend, manufactured 
by Mr. Wolcott, is highly entertaining 
and nothing else could fully represent 
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to America the soul of his subject. Each 
chapter is a conversation recorded in 
the manner of a modern novel, say, by 
Mrs. Wharton, rather than with the 
plodding sureness of Boswell. This 
mode makes for both unreality and 
interest. The book is charming, 
instructive, sensible. The theatrical 
manager can learn thereby and the 
theater-goer be taught to see more 
wisely the play before him. The 
Century Co. 


Finding his subjects among the 
homely objects of earth’s daily living 
—‘‘The Church,” ‘‘The Dry Bones on a 
Seavenger’s Wagon,” ‘‘The Ford of the 
River,’—Edwin Ford Piper brings 
into every page of “Barbed Wire and 
Other Poems” a choking sob. He 
writes with rough, almost slangy speech, 
in blank verse for the most part, and 
his vocabulary grows all the more un- 
couth within such a medium; but he 
has the touch of the great simple poets 
of other days, Burns, Crabbe, Verlaine; 
he reaches for the heart strings with a 
careless grace—he never fails to find 
them. In these days of Hooverizing, 
especially on paper and binding, the 
Midland Press deserves a word of 
praise for the sumptuous elegance with 
which this volume of poems is put 
forth. The Midland Press, Moorhead, 
Minn. 


A book intended for the citizen—and 


the prospective citizen—therefore writ- . 


ten in the language of the unerudite, 
but filled with scholarship, research, 
and logic, ‘‘Our Democracy, Its Ori- 
gins and Its Tasks,” is sure of a wide 
reading. The writer, Prof. James H. 
Tufts of the University of Chicago, 
_ follows the deductive method and 
never lays down a law for liberty and 
human brotherhood until he has shown 
how men came by the law. All those 
great fundamental. proclamations of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
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the Constitution, held by the thinkers 
of Revolutionary days as born into 
the mind of man, he proves the results 
of xons of struggle, breathless, heart- 


breaking struggle, by half-blind human- 


ity towards the light, a light that was, 
after all, evolved in the very course of 
the racial evolution. The author 
begins with the cave-dwellers and con- 
cludes with this present world-war. 
He writes simply enough for a high- 
school boy’s intelligence, and he sweeps 
away with the resistless power of his 
logic many of the beclouding conclu- 
sions of so great a man as Herbert 
Spencer. Henry Holt & Co. 

A subject of large importance in 
connection with the war, but one to 
which comparatively little attention 
has been given, is treated in a very 
illuminating way in ‘“‘The War and the 
Bagdad Railway,” by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of 
Pennsylvania. As a setting to his 
study of the present importance of the 
great inter-continental highway over 
which Germany seeks to extend her 
sway, the author reviews the history 
of Asia Minor, and the struggles which, 
century after century, have been 
waged for its domination. He follows 
this with a careful account, based on 
official sources, of the circumstances 
under which a German syndicate, sup- 
ported later by the German govern- 
ment, procured in 1903 a concession 
for the extension of the Bagdad rail- 
way, under terms which would put into 
German hands the control of over 
2,000 miles of railway, connecting 
Constantinople with the Persian Gulf. 
He finds in this scheme for political 
and eommercial aggrandizement one 
of the prime causes of the war into 
which German aggression has plunged 
the world. The book has fourteen 
illustrations and a map. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 











